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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The Light, Heat, and Power Industry. 


THE Bills lodged by statutory gas companies for the session 
of Parliament now close at hand are more illustrative than 
gas measures have ever been of the expanding view that the 
industry is particularly well equipped and situated for extend- 
ing its business into all branches of trading in light, heat, and 
power. Only some of the Bills in this particular group are re- 
viewed in other columns this week; the remainder will form 
the subject of a further outline of contents next week. But 
meantime we can refer here to the striking tendencies of all. 
It was only last session that the Tottenham Company altered 
its title to “ Light, Heat, and Power Company,” on obtain- 
ing electricity supply powers in an important part of their 
district; but there was one thing the Company did not then 
do which would have emphasized the change, and that was 
to convert the statutory standard of quality of their gas from 
illuminating power to calorific value. There are companies 
promoting Bills in the coming session who might also have 
well changed their titles in the same way as the Tottenham 
Company; for quite a number of established concerns are 
asking for electricity supply powers, and several are desirous 
of transferring the standard of gas quality from illuminating 
power to calorific value. 

In the case of the South Suburban Company, they came 
under the calorific value standard by their 1912 Act, which 
measure brought about a large consolidation of gas interests, 
by uniting with the South Suburban undertaking the Bromley 
and the West Kent Companies; and, incidentally, it also 
deprived the Company of the liberty of free dealings in the 
residuals of gas manufacture. This latter matter is one 
which it is proposed to rectify in the Bill now under promo- 
tion, in accordance witb the decision of the Joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament. But the present Bill pro- 
posesssomething else which bears upon the light, heat, and 
power development idea. One of the reasons forming the 
groundwork to the amalgamation scheme of 1912 was a pro- 
spective works’ development scheme at Erith on the banks 
of the Thames; and the present Bill is the forerunner to the 
consummation of a project that must have an ultimate eco- 
nomy for the consumers in the extensive area, and for the 
partners in the Company. In the development and running 
of these works, the Company will require, for transport and 
other mechanical work, a considerable amount of electrical 
energy; and the Bill appears to contemplate the generation 
of electrical energy as a sort of bye-product. Why not? The 
more constant the load at a central electricity generating 
station—with every convenience and the necessary fuel for 
economical generation—the cheaper the supply; and while 
the Company do not (so far as we understand the position) 
seek to become themselves general distributors of electricity, 
they do ask for the right to dispose of, and to deal in, the 
surplus energy that is produced. If there is economy in the 
scheme, Parliament cannot well refuse to grant the powers. 
We have not the least doubt that “surplus” energy could 
be arranged commensurate with any demand that would be 
made upon the Company, and that they would in effect be 
electricity generators. We can picture the works’ site at 
Erith becoming a large centre of activity in the develop- 
ment of the smokeless agencies for producing light, heat, 
and power. The statutory companies applying to Parlia- 
ment in the coming session include four that are asking to 
be invested with electricity supply powers—the Alliance 
and Dublin, the Brentford, the Deal and Walmer, and the 
Leyland Companies; while three among the companies who 
seek incorporation, as was noticed last week—the Hightown, 
Lurgan, and Stone Companies—are also wishful of extending 
their business interests in similar manner. This is one of 
the distinctive features of the session. 

As we pass through the Bills, the change to thermal 
value as the standard of quality is very strikingly evident. 














Instances were noticed last week among the companies 
asking for the first time for full statutory authorization ; 
but the cases of existing statutory gas companies who will 
be in Parliament with similar proposals this next session are 
distinctly interesting. Accompanying the Gaslight and Coke 
Company and the Liverpool Company in desiring that the 
calorific power shall be measured so as to give the gas its 
due in “ total heat value,” are the Leighton Buzzard and the 
Riddings Gas Companies; while the Isle of Thanet Gas 
Company’s interpretation clause defines “calorific value” as 
meaning the “total heat value” expressed in British thermal 
units. Inthecase of the Leighton Buzzard Company, there 
is also a proviso for revision by the Board of Trade, on 
specified notice being served, at the end of three years. The 
Southend Gas Company, in proposing to relinquish the illu- 
minating power standard for the calorific value one, follow 
the South Suburban model. _ It is distinctly refreshing to find 
the Leyland Company, while adopting the approved nomen- 
clature of the South Suburban model, dropping away from 
its quantitative terms. It has been a point in the advocacy 
in these columns of the South Suburban clauses being taken 
as the model in the matter of expression, that the circum- 
stances of a gas undertaking might well warrant a departure 
from the numerical features of the model. But there is 
almost consistent adherence to them. Leyland, however, 
asks for a variation; and we have no doubt the Company 
have provided themselves with good ground for making the 
application, Instead of a standard of 540 B.Th.U. gross, 
they are asking for one of 500 B.Th.U. gross, with the 
penalty line at 410 B.Th.U., instead of 475 B.Th.U. Gas- 
making conditions are not universally normal; and there is 
no reason whatever why the standard calorific power of gas 
should throughout the United Kingdom have one numerical 
value. There are certainly valid reasons against it. 

In the process of consolidation and the benefiting of com- 
munities (though pressing in the limits of professional occu- 
pation), the Brentford Company are proposing the annexa- 
tion of the Staines and Egham and the Sunbury Companies ; 
the Isle of Thanet Gas Company, the amalgamation of the 
Broadstairs Company; the Longwood Gas Company, the 
fusion of the Slaithwaite Company ; the Riddings Company, 
the absorption of the Pinxton Company; and the Southend 
Company, the relief of the Southend Corporation of the 
Leigh-on-Sea Gas-Works. 

Among miscellaneous matters, consolidation of capital is 
proposed by the Brentford and the Hayward’s Heath Gas 
Companies; and various companies will ask for the extinc- 
tion of the unexercised supply powers of other undertakings 
in areas already occupied by the promoters. Applications 
are likewise noticeable for powers in the shape of benefit, 
pension, and co-partnership schemes. While municipal 
concerns are under nebulous labour conditions, and others 
are threatened with trouble, privately-owned concerns are 
year by year cementing the interests of the shareholders 
and the workers. 

On the whole, this session is one that marks in noticeable 
and divers ways the lines of the evolution of the gas in- 
dustry, and steady development on these lines cannot fail 
to make the industry something in trading position that it 
has never been before—good, important, and influential as 
is the position now. 


Relations of the Gas and Coke-Oven Industries. 


It is very difficult in these days to even essay to foretell the 
future of any industry, in view of the application to industrial 
development of much scientific research, and the helpful 
findings. In view of this, one can sympathize with the 
difficulties with which Mr. J. E. Christopher found himself 
confronted in the endeavour to arrive, in his Manchester 
University lecture last Saturday, at any conclusive opinion 
from the material he had at hand as to what are to be the 
future positions in relation the one to the other of the gas- 
supply and the coke-oven industries. Therein we have an 
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unavoidable weakness of the lecture, the lines of which, if 
Mr. Christopher had had closer intimacy with the gas in- 
dustry, might have been carried a little farther along the 
road of prediction from current signs, with perhaps an 
expression of opinion rather more decisive than is found 
in the deliverance. However, it is a remarkable lecture in 
more ways than one; and it shows much personal applica- 
tion in the gathering of facts, in the compiling of statistics, 
and in the preparation of diagrams and drawings. 

In the first place, we should like to remonstrate with the 
lecturer for the narrowness of the chosen title: ‘“ The Cor- 
“ relation of the Gas Lighting and Coke-Oven Industries.” 
There is no industry in existence to-day devoted exclusively 
to gas lighting. There is an industry devoted to gas light- 
ing, heating, and power; and the diversity of its growing 
business in the heating line is the greatest assurance of such 
developments that, outside the scientific advances in the 
efficiency of appliances, strong support will be given to 
further economic progress in connection with the supply of 
gas for lighting and power. This remark, which should be 
borne in mind, bears upon questions which are put at a later 
stage in the lecture, and the answers to which by the lecturer 
suffer from the inconclusiveness to which we have already 
referred. We are afraid, too, that some of the basic figures 
that Mr. Christopher has adopted in making his forecast as 
to the future are not reliable ones. He takes as his autho- 
rity the Mines and Quarries report for 1911. The report 
for 1912 has also now been issued (see p. 84); and the figures 
are equally as unreliable as those for 1g11 as a basis for 
comparison and prognostication. From the report, he finds 
that the quantity of coke produced in 1911 by gas-works 
was 6,629,931 tons, as compared with 10,789,974 tons by 
coke-ovens, and therefore that some 12 million tons of 
coal were carbonized by gas-works in that year, compared 
with 19 million tons by coke-ovens—bye-product recovery 
and otherwise. These figures are absolutely wrong. The 
Board of Trade returns relating to gas undertakings show 
that, in 1911, 822 statutory concerns (excluding some 800 
non-statutory ones) carbonized 15,635,000 tons of coal. 

The erroneous information as to tonnage of coal handled 
by the gas industry has an influence on the lecturer’s de- 
ductions. In the first diagram, which indicates his views 
as to the probable course of events in connection with sul- 
phate of ammonia production, he has not in our opinion 
taken into consideration certain important factors. There 
is some measure of satisfaction in finding from the graphi- 
cally told tale, that Mr. Christopher does not anticipate that 
by the year 1920 the sulphate of ammonia production of 
the coke-oven industry will reach that of the gas industry. 
Of course, coke-oven working is controlled, practically en- 
tirely, by the demand for pig iron. The expansion of the 
working of the gas industry is controlled by the demand for 
gas, which is at an ever-increasing rate. But Mr. Christo- 
pher evidently does not take into account in this diagram 
that the increase in the consumption of coal for gas produc- 
tion the last few years bears no real proportion to the increase 
in the demand for gas, seeing that, during all these years, 
the increased demand for gas has been largely met by the 
higher production of gas per ton of coal carbonized. But 
there must be an end to this condition of an advancing 
business being met to a large extent from a quantity of raw 
material that has not made an equal advance. Therefore 
increases of gas demand will have to be met in future by in- 
creases in the quantity of coal carbonized, and more especi- 
ally in view of the price of oil making it distinctly doubtful 
whether any great relief from additional coal purchases will 
be realized from carburetted water-gas plants. 

From this Mr. Christopher will see one consideration that 
vitiates hisdiagram. Another consideration is this: In 1911, 
according to the report of the Chief Inspector under the 
Alkali Works (Regulation) Act, the production of sulphate 
of ammonia from gas-works liquor was only 168,783 tons. 
The lecturer admits that both the gas-supply industry and 
the coke-oven industry are working along scientific lines, 
and are doing much towards lessening the waste of our fuel 
supplies. The figure just mentioned shows that, in the 
matter of sulphate of ammonia manufacture, the gas industry, 
taken as a whole, is not working at high scientific efficiency ; 
and making due allowance for variations in the nitrogen 
content of coal, and in the impossibility of small gas-works 
reaching the same efficiency as the large works in this 
respect, we see no reason whatever why, on the present 
coal carbonization, an improvement in working efficiency 
and the prevention of waste should not add another 40,000 





to 50,000 tons to the make of sulphate of ammonia from the 
coal carbonized in gas-works. Of course, we recognize that 
there will also be some extension of bye-product recovery 
in connection with coke-oven plants. This, however, Mr. 
Christopher has taken into account. 

In its staple commodity, the lecturer agrees that the gas 
industry is working on more stable lines than the coke-oven 
industry, owing to the course of the pig-iron market being 
somewhat erratic. Then he proceeds to discuss the ques- 
tion as to the extent that the two industries are likely to 
encroach on each other’s fields of operation. This is one of 
the inconclusive parts of the lecture; and, with all deference 
to Mr. Christopher, we cannot say it is comprehensively 
considered. If there is any actual encroaching at all, it 
seems to us that it will be from the side of the gas industry 
on to the ground of the coke-oven industry, and that, by the 
force of circumstances, in self-protection. The greater in- 
ducement is obviously on the side of the gas industry. The 
demand for metallurgical coke is circumscribed; and the 
coke-oven industry is not likely to enter upon the produc- 
tion of coke for other purposes owing to their limitations in 
the matter of the profitable disposal of the gas, unless—and 
the gas industry has to keep an eye on this possible develop- 
ment—the gas is used at the coke-ovens for the generation 
of electricity in bulk for the supply of the authorized dis- 
tributors. Electricity purveyors, however, in view of their 
parliamentary obligations, could not afford to rely solely on 
coke-oven gas for generation purposes any more than gas 
undertakings in their vicinity would run the risk of entirely 
doing so. 

Moreover, the coke-oven plants are not scattered about 
the country the same as gas-works, and therefore have less 
freedom. Of the total quantity of coke produced by coke- 
ovens, no less than 65 per cent. of it comes from Durham 
and Yorkshire, and 66 per cent. of the number of coke- 
ovens are at work in these counties. Gas-works are 
spread, and are in touch with the manufacturers requir- 
ing metallurgical coke. Gas-works, as Birmingham and 
other towns have proved, can adapt themselves to the pro- 
duction of foundry coke in a manner that coke-oven works 
cannot adapt themselves to the work of town-gas plants. 
The gas industry, as we have said, has greater induce- 
ments to trepass than has the coke-oven industry. Gas 
must be produced for the supply of communities; and in 
making gas, a class of coke results for which it is hard 
at the present time to find sufficiently absorbing markets. 
Plant suitable for the production of metallurgical coke, 
and at the same time for yielding suitable town gas, has 
been considerably improved of late years; and there is 
every indication that the improvement has not reached 
finality. Every ton of metallurgical coke that a gas-works 
can dispose of, relieves by a similar quantity the markets for 
ordinary gas-works coke; and therefore in localities where 
there is a market for coke for metallurgical work, we feel 
confident the tendency will be, as at Birmingham, Darwen, 
and elsewhere, for the gas-works to have at any rate a por- 
tion of carbonizing plant produce, at the discrimination of 
the manager, metallurgical coke, or coke of a less dense 
nature which can be employed for other purposes. 

At the same time, though Mr. Christopher says that the 
coke-oven industry has not yet become a serious competitor 
of the gas industry, we realize that its coke sales do affect 
the gas industry in a measure by the supply of dense coke 
for purposes for which ordinary gas-works coke was at 
one time used—admittedly, with less efficiency; that its 
bye-products adding to the supply do not leave the gas 
industry the sole strong masters of the situation; and that 
our electrical friends have an eye upon the waste gas of the 
coke-ovens as available means of cheap electricity genera- 
tion. But this can only be in a comparatively limited area. 
But how does the gas industry now stand in relation to this 
gas? We have said before that, through common interests, 
there is ground for a closer alliance between the gas in- 
dustry and the coke-oven industry—more so than between 
the coke-oven industry and the electrical industry. For the 
two industries must go on; and it is their business to jointly 
stimulate the markets for those commodities in the main- 
tenance of the prices of which they are unitedly concerned. 
There is therefore much stronger reason now than before 
why gas undertakings in proximity to coke-oven plants should 
see whether they cannot do something towards relieving the 
coke-oven owners of at any rate a portion of their surplus 
gas. The difficulties are clear. The primary ones are the 
question of permanency of supply, the constancy of quality, 
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and the cost of the gas. Permanency is the ugliest factor; 
and events have made it plain that it would be absolutely 
necessary for gas undertakings procuring a supply from coke- 
ovens to prepare for a stoppage with alternative producing 
plant. The illuminating quality of the supply is not such an 
important matter to-day ; for what was at one time a fossi- 
lized order of things in gas supply is being dropped, and a 
new order of things is being established — illuminating 
power as a standard has had its day, and calorific value is 
taking its place, which contributes to greater liberty in the 
adoption of oven operation in gas-works. The question 
of price is an important one; and the views of coke-oven 
owners in this regard must be modified considerably if they 
desire to pipe part of their gas production to the town 
gasholders. Gas in normal times is being put into gas- 
works holders at a much lower net rate than a few years 
ago, and this must not be overlooked. It is for the coke- 
oven owners to show that it is worth while their gas-works 
neighbours purchasing from them gas in bulk—millions of 
cubic feet of which gas are now daily wasted. 
Taking all these things into consideration, we think there 
is not great scope for “rivalry”»—a word which we come 
across two or three times in the lecture—between the two 
industries. Such rivalry as there may be (as already shown) 
is more likely to be a product of the gas-works than of the 
coke-ovens ; and Mr. Christopher himself forecasts this in 
his portrayal of the possibility of a future fusion of the gas, 
ceke-oven, and electrical industries, for the economic pro- 
vision of all that is requisite in the way of light, heat, and 
power. The gas industry is doing more than any other 
industry in thisdirection. Our parliamentary articles [there 
is one this week] indicate this. Gas-works have made a 
commencement with the production of metallurgical coke ; 
and several gas-works have obtained electricity supply 
powers. Of the three industries, the gas industry is the 
only one that can undertake such a range of operations. 
Some may regard it as a revolutionary range; we regard it 
as a natural evolution. It is because of the range of its 
legitimate operations—because of the extraordinary scope 
for applying of its primary product—that its position is so 
strong. This may sound boastful ; but the position has only 
to be examined disinterestedly, and in detail, to see it. We 
are not at all sure that the time may not come when Mr. 
Christopher’s picture of the future concentration of opera- 
tions in gas-works will not ina measure become a reality. 
We have already seen the beginning of it, though matters 
have advanced much too far on the road of separation for 
the ideal to be of general attainment. However, the lines 
of development, if not pointing direct to this consummation, 
are not very far diverted from it; and in the evolution of 
the system of things from the complex to the simple, from 
the uneconomic to the economic, it may, though perhaps not 
exactly as we fancy, come to pass. We will approach no 
nearer prophecy than that. 


Welded Joints for Steel Pipes. 


THE advent of the welded joint for steel pipes is still such 
a young event that we have not got into the habit of think- 
ing of it as established among common practices; and yet 
the writer of an article on the subject of Stewart’s welded 
joint for steel pipes that appears in other columns speaks 
of the use of welded joints as the most noticeable step in 
gas engineering progress during the past year. Truly the 
rapidity of the pace at which it has gained favour among 
engineers responsible for pipe work for the conveyance of 
gas or water is very remarkable; and until one reads of the 
variety of work—and some of it very awkward work—to 
which the joint has been applied, one really does not grasp 
the breadth of its utility. Road conditions have now so 
vastly changed that the engineer cannot fail to welcome a 
joint that will render him security under those conditions. 
toads and what is under their surfaces are now subjected 
to heavier weights, to more rapidly moving traffic, to greater 
vibration, to greater transverse and tensile stresses, and, 
Within the gas mains and pipes, to higher pressures; and 
thus the conditions are more hostile than ever they were to 
the integrity of pipe-joints. Moreover, the altered circum- 
Stances of the traffic have, in the crowded cities and the 
much-traversed main roads, rendered necessary stronger 
road foundations and crusts or paving; and all this pro- 
duces the triple considerations for the pipe owner that pipes 
are now more difficult and costly to get at, that leakages are 








more troublesome to discover, and that escaping gas is more 
likely to travel transversely under the road, and thus find 
its way into the road-bordering houses. The responsibility 
is great. Yet with all these conditions threatening the gas- 
tightness of the distribution systems, and although higher 
distribution pressures are now the vogue, the test of actual 
unaccounted-for gas does not disclose, in connection with 
distribution systems over which ordinary care is exercised, 
any substantial variation of leakage—in fact, we know of 
distribution systems in which, notwithstanding that higher 
pressures are now employed, very substantial reductions of 
leakage have been effected by overhauling the lead joints 
where leakage was suspected. 

All the same, certainty in the distribution system is what 
is required; and it is worth paying for, on every favourable 
opportunity. Nothing, of course, could be more innocent 
of leakage than what, when the welding work is properly 
done, amounts to a continuous jointless pipe-line. There- 
fore the description of the Stewart patent joint, and how 
the work is carried out under different circumstances, will 
be read with interest, and, we fancy, will be the means of 
giving a fillip to the adoption of joint-welding. Naturally, 
when the subject of joint-welding was first mooted, there 
was an examination of the matter, as befits human nature 
and engineering caution, to find out what could be suggested 
as disadvantages in opposition to the manifest advantages. 
And the fancied disadvantages were threefold: The difficulty 
of welding in roadways along which there is any very con- 
siderable traffic and ‘the subsoil of which is well occupied 
by pipes running lengthwise and crosswise ; the question of 
the cost of the joints; and the effect of expansion and con- 
traction. On the last-named point, the article is informa- 
tive as to tests at very widely varying temperatures. The 
weakest point of the article is that it does not supply infor- 
mation as to cost. But there, again, local conditions must 
be the governing factor; and no reliable figures could be 
given save for a definite set of conditions. Of course, for 
joint-welding rather more ground has to be opened at the 
point of joint making where lengths cannot be jointed at the 
road surface; but, at the worst, with steel pipes the joints are 
less frequent than with other pipes. The jointing outfit is 
not a matter of great expense, as the article shows; but the 
proper questions to put in considering this matter are these: 
Are stronger joints more necessary to-day than hitherto? 
Will the smal] additional first cost of the joint be repaid by 
tightness and gasand labour savings? ‘There cannot beany 
other but an affirmative answer to these questions. Local 
conditions, however, cannot be ignored ; and the lead joint, 


in any event, will have a large field of use for many a long 
year to come. 


Coal Exports and Home Prices. 


Ir Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., in his controversy of 
some little time back with a representative of the colliery 
interests, had had before him the returns relating to the 
foreign trade of this country in 1913, he would have had an 
exceedingly easy task in demonstrating the tremendous 
penalizing influence that the export of coal from this 
country has upon British people and industries using the 
native coal. It is surely bad enough to have British coal 
exported by a great number of millions of tons per annum, 
but it is very galling to people at home to know that the 
export of coal is one—and an important one—of the causes 
that enable the colliery people and dealers to extract much 
higher prices from the home consumer. In face of the 
prices (partly arbitrarily) fixed by the coalowners, it is very 
ridiculous to say that, were it not for the coal exported, 
working expenses would be heavier per ton raised, and this 
heavier cost would have to be borne by the home consumer. 
When the foreign trade in coal was of much smaller dimen- 
sions than now, coal was at lower prices; and the differ- 
ences between the years of low prices and those prevailing 
now are considerably more than the increased costs brought 
about by legislative or other action—action good and bad. 
The coal exports last year were larger than in 1912 by some 
g million tons; and the value by £11,074,182. These are 
stupendous figures. As the exported coal in 1912 amounted 
to 64,444,395 tons, the addition of g million tons makes the 
total upwards of 73 millions. In 1911 when there was a 
scramble for coal for stocking, in view of the unrest in the 
coal-fields, the exports amounted to 64,599,286 tons; so 
that the 73 millions of last year tell of the chief direction 
in which the colliery owners gained their strength for main- 
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taining prices at home, and to the detriment of the pockets 
of the British people and the profits of their industries. As 
to the enhanced value of the exported coal, the declared 
sum in I911 was £36,521,068, and in 1912 £40,494,274 3 
so that the addition of the £11,074,182 in 1913 brings up the 
amount to £51,568,456. The colliery owners appear to be 
fattening well, and clothing themselves in riches; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might, in his search for fresh 
sources of revenue, take for the benefit of the country some- 
thing from this big foreign trade in British coal, at the 
same time ensuring that the colliery owners do not screw 
compensation out of the people of this country. 








A Vigorous Letter, and the Anglo-American Exhibition. 


When the letter of Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., appeared 
in our issue of the 3oth ult., announcing the regret he felt that 
support was insufficient to warrant him in proceeding with the 
scheme for having a gas-lighting section at the Anglo-American 
Exhibition next year, we did not comment upon the communica- 
tion because we realized from the letter, and the point made in it, 
firstly the deep disappointment of the prime mover in the matter, 
and, secondly, that he felt that there was something (it is no use 
attempting to blink a matter that is so acutely palpable) in the 
resolve of certain undertakings not to participate in the movement 
that was antagonistic to the South Métropolitan Gas Company. 
Now in another column, there appears a forcible letter from the 
ever-vigorous friend of the industry, Mr. H. E. Jones; and the 
last words of his letter are the most significant of all: “ As an old 
and worn campaigner, I dread any ‘ parting of the ways.’” In 
disputing the appositeness of the word “ worn,” we do not like to 
reflect upon the remainder of the words, any more than we did 
upon the direct comparison of support and non-support that 
appeared in Mr. Carpenter’s letter, seeing that these are not the 
times for schisms in our ranks, when no opportunity for co- 
operative effort must be lost that will effectually aid in the pro- 
gress of the gas industry. We can hear now that loud response 
to a very definite question put by Mr. Carpenter in the hall in which 
the luncheon to the British Commercial Gas Association was 
held at the National Gas Exhibition, and which response led us 
to hope that the aspiration would, by large support, materialize, 
though we feared that the expenditure upon the National Gas 
Exhibition would form an obstacle to many indulging so soon 
even in a sectional display, at a comparatively small outlay, at 
the White City. We incline to the belief that it is this recent 
expense, and no other reason, that has resulted in relatively so 
little response to Mr. Carpenter’s suggestion. The prime mover, 
however, is too strong a man to allow any urging of support for 
any project emanating from him or his Company on the narrow 
ground of the prestige won by the Company through the work for 
the industry of Sir George Livesey and of himself; but yet we 
cannot help regretting that, on this first occasion when he has 
publicly sought co-operation in effort, there has been failure in 
adequately securing it. Whether the letter by Mr. H. E. Jones will 
re-awaken interest we cannot say ; but it isa sincere appeal. With 
Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Charles Hunt favouring the 
scheme, there ought to be forthcoming ample support to cause a 
reconsideration of the matter, though the letter by Mr. Carpenter 
appeared to indicate that he had not relinquished the idea until 


he had touched-bottom in gauging the measure of help he was 
likely to receive. 


Development of Outlying Areas. 


In a way, it was a very good rule that some gas companies 
used to adopt that, before increasing capital expenditure on ex- 
tending the supply of gas to a rural district, there should be 
ensured a certain percentage return cn the capital. But the rule 
has been too rigidly followed, and not sufficient consideration 
given from the prospective point of view to the question of supply. 
Many companies have been in the habit of obtaining parliamentary 
authorization over areas the gas exploitation of which they had 
no intention of immediately developing, and then regarding them, 
though unsupplied year after year and sometimes decade after 
decade, as perpetual preserves. As we have shown on more than 
one occasion, Parliament is a bit tired of hearing of this sort of 
thing; and it is now quite an easy matter for one gas concern 
prepared to render the service to get the unexercised supply 
powers of another undertaking extinguished. There are several 





applicants for the cancellation of unexercised powers in the 
coming session of Parliament. But there is no doubt that Parlia- 
ment will insist, as they have done the last session or two, upona 
time-limit being fixed within which new areas are to be supplied, 
or thereafter others may come along and obtain a transfer of the 
powers. Then those who have neglected the areas may just as 
well hold their peace, for protest would be of little, if any, good. 
In our “ Parliamentary Intelligence” to-day, the report is noticed 
of the Board of Trade upon the Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders for last session; and there is an interesting reference to 
this subject in connection with the Faversham Order. This con- 
tains a clause to the effect that if after five years the undertakers 
have not laid mains in any parish within the extended limits of 
supply, and the local authority or a company or persons are willing 
to supply gas in the parish, the local authority may give notice to 
the undertakers that a supply is required; and if within twelve 
months after the date of the notice the undertakers have not laid 
down the necessary mains, their powers in respect of the parish 
are to cease. This twelve months’ notice is a piece of leniency 
that has not been accorded in all cases. 














THE LATE MR. HENRY HACK. 





The Funeral. 

In accordance with the arrangements briefly indicated in the 
“ JourNnaL ” last week, the funeral of Mr. Henry Hack took place 
last Tuesday. The first portion of the service was conducted 
at St. John’s Church, Walmley, near Penns, where the deceased 
resided ; the Vicar (Rev. J. F. Forge, B.A.) officiating. The chief 
mourners included Mr. T. H. Hack, a nephew and Engineer 
of the Swan Village Gas-Works of the Birmingham Corporation, 
and Miss Perks, who had been Mr. Hack’s housekeeper for thirty- 
eight years. Among those also present at the church were Sir 
Hallewell Rogers (Chairman of the Gas Committee), Mr. Maurice 
Pollack (who was Chairman of the Committee during a large 
portion of Mr. Hack’s service), Mr. R. S. Hilton (Secretary and 
Manager of the Gas Department), Mr. A. W. Smith (Assistant 
Secretary), Mr. W. H. Powell (Cashier of the Gas Department), 
Mr. T. H. Clare (City Treasurer), and Mr. W. Gray (Distribution 
Engineer of the Water Department). Among representatives pre- 
sent from the different gas-works were Messrs. W. Chaney, John 
Foster, and Dr. W. B. Davidson (Engineers), Mr. James Hewett 
(Distributing Engineer), and Messrs. J. Edwards, G. Ball, and J.T. 
Hardwick (of the Saltley Gas-Works). The congregation also 
included Mr. Whittaker Ellis (Messrs. Airds Limited), Mr. B. H. 
Smith (Walsall), and Mr. J. W. Morrison (Sheffield). Mr. Edwin 
Smith, late Secretary of the Gas Department, was unavoidably 
absent. Many magnificent floral tributes were sent. 

On the conclusion of the service, the body was conveyed to 
London for interment in the Hammersmith Cemetery; Mr. Hack 
having expressed a wish to be buried there with his twin brother. 
In addition to the immediate relatives of deceased, there were 
present Mr. Charles Hunt, Dr. H.G. Colman, Mr. F. J. Bywater, Mr. 
S. Y. Shoubridge, and Mr. Wilfrid Wastell. Mr. Shoubridge for- 
merly served under Mr. Hack ; and his fellow officer of the South 
Suburban Gas Company, Mr. Wastell, was in the Birmingham 
Gas Department. 





AN APPRECIATION BY MR. EDWIN SMITH. 

Since the last issue of the “ JourNAL” appeared, we have re- 
ceived the following appreciative remarks in regard to the late 
Mr. Hack by Mr. Edwin Smith, the predecessor of Mr. Hampton 
Barber and Mr. Hilton in the secretaryship of the Birmingham 
Gas Department. 


I am afraid I cannot write much on Mr. Hack’s life and career, 
though I was able to influence him sometimes, and he used to 
confide in me as to some of the troubles of the closing years of 
his service under the Birmingham Corporation. It would be un- 
fair to his memory not to allude to these troubles, from his point 
of view, and especially as to their bearing on his health. But 
this, of course, I could not do. There is, however, one point in 
his engineering career which I think deserves especial notice. 
After the telescoping of the large gasholder at Saltley, the late 
Sir George (then Mr.) Livesey called on me one afternoon, and, in 
conversation, told me that his visit to Birmingham was a special 
one to see the telescopic holder, that he had seen how completely 
successful the work was, and how daring it had been in inception. 
I had no idea then that there was any novelty in what had been 
done, and said so. To this Sir George replied: ‘I can only say 
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that I should not have ventured on such a piece of work; but we 
shall all do it now that Hack has shown us the way.” This inci- 
dent made a great impression upon me. 

A few years afterwards, some then well-known contractors for 
gasholders, who had got into difficulties with the work, wrote 
formally warning the Committee, without Hack’s knowledge, of 
the extreme danger that would follow its completion on the lines 
of Hack’s designs. You can imagine the position created with a 
nervous and careful Committee. There was no wavering on his 
part. He did not hesitate to put his confidence into writing ; 
and the contractors were compelled to goon. The work stands 
now as a substantial monument to his reliance on his own know- 
ledge. The lack of hesitation on his part, and his ready action, 
led me to the conviction that he was perfectly familiar with those 
points in his drawings which differed from the heavy and clumsy 
work of earlier times to which contractors had become wedded, 
and that the departures had only been made after careful con- 
sideration and calculation of strengths and stresses. 

How much easier it would have been for him to say to the 
Committee: “ The work as designed is all right and sufficient ; 
but if you like to add to its cost for supposed additional safety, 
do so, and I will not object, but content myself with pointing out 
that it is unnecessary.” He said instead: “Go on, gentlemen; I 
take the responsibility in writing.” His daring was founded on 
knowledge, and that knowledge led to his being an economical as 
well as asafe constructor. 

In commercial matters he was unflinching in dealing with either 
unfairness or carelessness. Yet when once he had obtained an 
acknowledgment of wrong-doing, the adjustment of penalty was 
not difficult with him. This only became difficult when wrong- 
doers attempted to justify or palliate the wrong-doing. No one 
who only knew him in business relations ever knew the whole 
man. To them his character was stern and sometimes even 
harsh. But this demeanour never covered ill-will. It was 
prompted by what he felt to be justice. If he found at any time 
that his action had possibly been more severe than was called for, 
he was prompt to acknowledge it and to make amends. 

It was only to those to whom he opened his heart that the full 
man was known. His home life was, even during his lingering 
illness, singularly happy. Without any practical knowledge of 
gardening, his garden and shrubberies were his constant care and 
delight. He knew every delightful lane within driving distance of 
his house, and was never happier than when driving a friend along 
these lanes and pointing out their special beauties. Less than 
two months ago he wrote to a friend describing a drive that he 
had undertaken in order to see the autumn tints to greater advan- 
tage than he could from his home. He was a most hospitable 
host, and especially careful to provide for the amusement and 
comfort of the younger members of the families who were visiting 
him, Only those who have seen him taking part, with almost 
boyish delight, in the merriment of a house party, can quite realize 
how completely was his sterner business mood merely a habit of 
demeanour. 

For a year or two after his retirement from his work, when the 
depression caused by his illness was greatest, and his unwearying 
devotion to duty had told most upon him, he lost some of his 
elasticity of spirit, and his outlook on life became less hopeful. 
But the troubles which for a short time became an obsession 
with him yielded under the influence of time, and he again became 
the cheerful companion of those for whom he cared. The nature 
of his illness brought times and moods of depression; but the 
worst of them did not return. He still delighted in the company 
of old friends, maintained a constant interest in the career of his 
younger ones, was never wearied of talking of them, and never 
ceased to display a sense of uneasiness if, under any special cir- 
cumstances, he lost touch with them and their doings for short 
intervals. A peculiar feature in his character in this respect was 
the continuing interest he took in the later careers of his former 
pupils. As they went from under his eye to take up positions of 
importance elsewhere, he, not in the least doubting their ability 
to perform the duties they were undertaking, remained almost 
painfully anxious until he could learn that the change in their 
position had been not only an advancement but had added to their 
happiness. His eagerness to learn this became sometimes almost 
impatience. Until within a few days of his death, notwithstand- 
ing some new and distressing symptoms, he retained his cheer- 
fulness to his friends; and in what was probably his last letter he 
wrote hopefully of their projected future visits. 

_ His house denoted in another way the man. He was a con- 
siderate and generous employer, and his domestic staff, young 
and old—for long and faithful service with him was not forgotten 
and dispensed with—were united in their devotion to him and to 
everything that could contribute to make easier the closing years 
of his life. They mourn his loss as a true and always thoughtful 
friend as well as an employer. 

There are yet a few of his contemporaries living who know 
to the full extent what arduous, anxious, and self-sacrificing 
labours he gave to his official work. They only can to-day fully 
realize what Birmingham owes to his memory as one of the 
pioneers of cheap and effective construction and gas making in the 
days when the initial prejudices and obstacles were only slowly 
overcome by perseverance and persistent advocacy. 

‘ There is just one other matter of interest. Now Hack rests 
‘rom his labours it would be betraying no secret to refer to his 
articles, signed “ C.E.,” on “ A Great Engineering Firm,” in which 
Aird’s connection with Birmingham is described. They appeared 





in the “ City of Birmingham Gas Department Magazine” in the 
numbers for November and December. 

Some seem to think that Hack lacked social friends in his later 
years. This was not so. His mistake was not to have cultivated 
the social side while at work. He never realized that business 
friendships—near and far—must inevitably drop off with the 
cessation of business. This left him with too few friends. But 
I rarely went to stay with him without renewing an acquaintance 
with an earlier friend invited to meet me; and inhis letters to me 
he frequently referred to some who had been visiting him. Never- 
theless his life, in the winter months, was too lonely, as such visits 
were far apart. But he had one or two neighbours who kept in 
close touch with him. As far as his illness allowed him, I think, 
_ getting over his troubles in his last years of work, he enjoyed 

is life. 





By Mr. C. RICHMOND, formerly Chief Draughtsman at, and afterwards 
Superintendent of, the Swan Village and Nechells Gas-Works. 


It was with the deepest regret that I learnt from the columns 
of the “JournaL” of the sudden death of Mr. Henry Hack, 
M.Inst.C.E., late Chief Engineer of the City of Birmingham Gas 
Department, as I received from him only a few days before his 
demise the usual Christmas Greeting, written in the well-known 
firm and characteristic handwriting. 

Prior to my joining the engineering staff of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company in 1902, under the present Chairman, Mr. 
Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., who was then the Chief Engineer, my 
connection with Mr. Hack lasted for over eleven years, which was 
probably the busiest time of his career. During this period, most 
of the largest extensions took place; and I learnt to respect and 
reverence a life wholly given up ina strenuous and assiduous 
endeavour to serve the best interests of his department. 

Strict economy in every department of the several works under 
his control was the golden rule of this great organizer, and a last- 
ing memorial to his administrative abilities and initiative are the 
low manufacturing charges over a long period—more particularly 
at the Saltley works. 

Mr. Hack was a giant among the strong men; a keen fighter, 
who gave the whole of his time to keep pace with an exacting and 
idealistic temperament ; and it would be impossible to conceive 
anyone more faithful and devoted to his professional duties. Such 
a personality naturally inspired all those who had the honour of 
serving under him as chief, and who were favoured with his confi- 
dence. Those who loyally satisfied his most exacting requirements 
were expected to make work their hobby and forego any form of 
recreation. The engineering training obtained under Mr. Hack 
was, however, of the highest order; and it has been amply proved 
by all those who have left him to obtain leading positions in the 
gas profession. 

Many will remember and will admire Mr. Hack for his sturdy 
independence of character and thought and for his all-powerful 
critical faculty. Under an austere exterior, our knight-hero of 
bygone days did at times, however, privately disclose his real 
nature; and who can forget the many occasions when he trans- 
formed himself into the genial host? At such social functions he 
was kindly sympathetic, and at times emotional when entertaining 
some of those connected with him in the works management. To 
some who enjoyed his hospitality in private life, 1 may even say 
that it came as a surprising revelation of the true human nature 
of Mr. Hack. 








Tamped Silica Retort Settings. 


In the report of the Committee on “ Progress in Carbonizing 
Methods” which was submitted at the last annual meeting of the 
American Gas Institute, Mr. D. R. Russell, of the Parker-Russell 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, in the course of some notes 
on the progress made in horizontal carbonizing plants constructed 
by his Company, said: “ A unique feature in bench construction 
has been developed and patented by our Mr. G.W. Parker. The 
benches built at St. Louis (Kalamazoo) and Quincy (lIll.), after 
being in use for from six to thirteen months, proved to our entire 
satisfaction the superiority of the construction. No setting blocks 
are provided round the retorts. A mixture of ground silica inclu- 
ding a binder is furnished, and wooden forms for each row of 
supports, and the material is tamped round the retorts as they are 
placed in the benches, similar to concrete work; the wooden 
forms being left in setting. Expansion joints are provided at the 
proper places in this construction, and when heated-up the forms 
are incinerated, and one solid mass of silica remains for each row 
of settings, instead of numerous small pieces. The heat for 
drying-out and raising the temperatures to the proper degree for 
charging is utilized to burn the silica as is done in the kiln. 
There are many advantages in the use of this setting. No stock 
of special blocks need be carried by the manufacturer (therefore 
shipments can be made on a moment’s notice), and it has proved 
superior in strength and lasting quality. This construction 1s 
especially advantageous in refilling work, where the arch walls are 
frequently sprung, and it is difficult to make moulded blocks fit 
properly.” 





The members of the Eastern District Division of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association will on Saturday visit the fire-brick works 
of Messrs. J. G. Stein and Co., Limited, at Castlecary. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


As already mentioned in the “ Memoranda,” a strong effort is 
going to be made to get the Bill of the Incorporated Municipal 
Electrical Association considered in the approaching session of 
Parliament; but there is nobody in the 
Wiring and Fittings. electrical industry who is prepared to put 
any substantial sum of money on its 
passing in its present form. All along we have been pretty well 
certain that the promoters have opened their mouths too widely, 
and that they might just as well throw the money into the gutter 
that will be spent in promoting costs as to proceed with a Bill 
that in various parts is clearly antagonistic to parliamentary 
practice and pronouncement. In the electrical industry, there is 
a direct division of feeling on the subject of the measure; and 
this is emphasized in a paragraph, thickly coated with sarcasm, 
published in a recent issue of “Electrical Industries.” The 
paragraph concludes with the pious wish that all may be present 
at “ the final crushing of this spoiled and obnoxious Bill, conceived 
in stupidity and brought forth in obstinacy.” The electrical in- 
dustry is fond of wasting money; but there is gratification in that 
the more it fruitlessly spends, the less there is to devote to pur- 
poses of a more practical character. Independent of the Bill, 
there are quite a number of local authorities who in “ Omnibus” 
Bills are applying for wiring and fittings powers, with execution 
through contractors, and power is also sought for hiring appa- 
ratus to electricity consumers. There is nothing in this that is 
outside the model clause applying to electrical fittings. The very 
first section provides for the sale and letting on hire of electrical 
apparatus ; but the second section (after providing that the wiring 
shall be carried out through contractors acting independently 
of the local authority) enacts that any sale of fittings shall be 
through a contractor whose business is conducted independently 
of the corporation. But there is no prohibition against the cor- 
poration letting fittings on hire. The clause also provides for 
separate accounts for this business, and for the adjustment of 
charges, so as to meet the expenses and costs incurred. This 
is as far as Parliament is prepared to go; and one of the main 
objects of the Municipal Electrical Association Bill is to try to 
convict the parliamentary authorities of acting very foolishly in 
drafting the model clause. In certain Bills, the local authorities 
are asking for power to approve of the quality of material and the 
workmanship of installations carried out by wiring contractors. 
There is room for trouble there. It is, however, a question as 
to whether all local authorities can be relied upon to properly 
supervise such work, in view of the mess made by some elec- 
tricity departments of work executed by them direct. There are 
also authorities desiring to be invested with the right to spend 
money on showrooms and advertising, as they do not like the 
awkward predicament in which they find themselves when a Local 
Government Board Auditor feels that the conscientious discharge 
of his duty lies in the direction of a surcharge. 
It will be a remarkable thing if, in their 
next issues, our friends the enemy do not 
make the most possible of the St. John’s 
Wood gas explosion on Friday, which had rather lamentable 
effects on a house, and caused injury toa lady. A hall-lamp tap 
left turned on is stated by the daily newspapers to have been 
the cause of the accumulation of gas, which led to the explosion. 
Hall-lamp gas-taps are not intended to be turned on, without 
applying a light to the gas-jet; and gas explosions do not occur 
without a light is introduced into the explosive mixture. To our 
electrical contemporaries: Remember Nottingham! Remember 
Hebburn-on-Tyne!! There were no open gas-taps in those 
instances; no negligence or carelessness. But, solely due to the 
electrical system, a highly explosive gas was generated, and violent 
explosions took place. The destruction was great, and ——. We 
will not enter into details; they are sufficiently near to be well 
remembered. Our contemporaries might this week make some 
inquiry to ascertain whether the destruction of Great Barton Hall 
(a fine old Seventeenth Century mansion near Bury St. Edmunds) 
last Saturday was caused by a short-circuit. "There is no denial 
that the outbreak commenced somewhere above the ceiling of a 
top room—a very favourite place for electrical fusings and fires. 
The “ Standard ” says that “ the outbreak . . . is supposed 
to have been caused by a short-circuit.” Another paper reports 
that the electrical water-pumping arrangements failed the owner 
in the hour of his greatest need. We have no information be- 
yond this; so that we cannot help our electrical contemporaries in 
settling the question. 


“Lest We Forget.” 


The electrical industry is settling down 

Efficiency of the _to the belief that, if it is not very careful, 
Half-Watt Lamp Dis- the high intrinsic brilliancy of the half. 
counted. watt metallic filament lamp, when brought 

into use, will do the electricity supply 

business permanent harm. If selfishness ruled our opinions, then 
we should say, “Go ahead, and inflict all possible injury by the 
new eye-damaging instrument.” Dr. K. Mey has been giving some 
information as to the great temperature of the half-watt filament, 
and has been advising the use of light-diffusing globes when the 
lamps are placed in the line of vision. An opal globe occasioning 





a loss of 7 per cent. of light is recommended. We should be 
very pleased to see an opal globe that only caused a loss of 7 per 
cent. of the light. It is generally considered that opaline glass 
absorbs 20 to 30 per cent. of the light ; while opal glass may ab- 
sorb anything between 25 and 30 percent. Thus, when within 
the line of vision, and obstructing globes are used, there is some- 
thing to reduce the efficiency of 1 candle per half-watt; or if, as a 
writer in “ Electrical Industries” advises, the lamps are hoisted 
beyond the “glare radius,” then the law of inverse squares will 
apply, and the efficiency of 1 candle per half-watt far above the 
earth will not apply at the line useful to mankind, nor anything 
like it. But there is hope on the part of the “ Electrical World” 
that the lamp will be a blessing in disguise, because it will render 
imperative methods of shading the lamps, and so do something to 
correct the abuse there has been with all metallic filament lamps 
in the past. The condition demands a big discount off the effi- 
ciency claim. Gradually, too, light is being cast upon the actual 
performance of the lamp tested in all its nakedness. Dr. Mey 
states that the lamps are so dimensioned that they have a con- 
sumption of 0'5 watt per mean lower hemispherical candle power ; 
and that this corresponds to an average light intensity in a room 
of 0°65 watt per candle power. A luminous spiral of 1 sq. mm. 
gives a light of approximately 10°7 candle power; and the spiral 
of a 1000-candle power half-watt lamp for 110 volts is about 
15 cm. long and 0°54 mm. in diameter. The temperature of the 
filament is estimated by Dr. Mey at about 2400° C., compared 
with 2100° C. for ordinary tungsten filaments. 

The question of eye-injury by metallic 
filament lamps was dealt with in the 
“ Memoranda” for Nov. 18. Since then, 
in the text-book on “ Ophthalmology ” 
usually recommended for study to the budding medical practitioner 
(the recommendation not always being an assurance that he does 
study it), we have come across a reference to the eye trouble 
caused by electric lighting ; and this was right away back in 1go1 
before flame arcs had struggled into the present degree of use 
(and are not now regarded as anything novel), and before metallic 
filaments had arrived on the scene. The text-book is by Dr. 
Ernest Fuchs, then Professor of Ophthalmology in the University 
of Vienna; and the translation of it is by Dr. A. Duane, the then 


Assistant Surgeon at the Ophthalmic and Aural Institute of New 
York. The passages are: 


Eye Damage— 
Then and Now. 


After the action upon the eye of irritant substances, consisting either 
of acrid vapours or of liquids which are injected into it, an acute trau- 
matic conjunctivitis is produced, evidenced by intense reddening of the 
conjunctiva, with great photophobia, lachrymation, and pain with 
which is associated in violent cases an cedematous swelling of the lids. 
A similar picture is presented by the variety of conjunctivitis which 
occurs after the action of intense light upon the eye, as, for example, 
after dazzling by the reflection of snow (snow blindness) or by the elec- 
tric arc light (ophthalmiaelectrica). In violent cases of this sort, there 
are found, besides the inflammation of the conjunctiva, contraction of 
the pupil and also slight opacities and erosions of the cornea. These 
symptons, like the erythema of the skin occurring as a result of isola- 
tion, are produced by the action of the ultra-violet, chemically active 
light rays (Widmark). 

This all sounds bad enough; and thirteen years have passed 
since the words were published. It would be interesting to know 
what the distinguished Dr. Fuchs would say on the subject of 
ophthalmia electrica to-day. But there, what does it matter what 
Dr. Fuchs has to say after the “ Electrical Review” has spoken? 
[See “ Memoranda” for Nov. 18.] 

This is the title of one of “ Meteor’s” 
recent notes in the “ Electrical Times; ” 
and he says that the title is intended to 
attract the jubilant gasman. We read 
the note before publishing the paragraph in the review last week 
giving a very striking list of failures of electric supply during the 
past twelve months; and it had no deterrent effect. We boast of 
the constancy of gas service, and with very good reason. Just 
lately, however, there have been two or three failures of the gas 
supply which ought not to have occurred; and the circumstances 
have been reported upon in our columns. The mishaps were 
at Walsall, Rochford, and Macclesfield; and they were not all 
prolonged. ‘ Meteor” says that cases of—presumably gas— 
failure “abound,” which, of course, means that he has been 
muddling up gas with electricity. Two or three instances of 
failure are hardly a sufficient justification of the use of the term 
“abound ;” but probably “ Meteor’s ” knowledge does not extend 
to the proper meaning of the word. However, we will under- 
take to say that our friend cannot find failures of gas supply 
(during normal times) through the past ten years that will equal 
in number the failures of electricity supply during the past ten 
months. 


Prolonged Failures 
of Supply. 


Mr. S. G. Kimber, the Chairman of the 
Southampton Electricity Committee, re- 
cently came under “ Meteor’s” lash for 
having had the temerity to advocate a raising of the price of 


current, because of his genuine belief that a proportion of the 
local electricity supply was being sold at a loss; and he sticks to 
his point in a letter to the “ Electrical Times.” In this he re- 
marks: “ What I say is this—that it is bad business to sell heat- 
ing and cooking units for }d. when our average cost is 1}d.; and, 


A False Argument. 
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as I amconvinced that we are making a loss on every unit we sell 
at this price, I advocate raising the price to 1d., at which price 
I consider it would be remunerative.” We cannot see the logic 
of this; but let that pass. “Meteor’s” ancient style reply to 
Mr. Kimber is as interesting as it is absurd. He says: Compar- 
ing the years 1911-12 and 1912-13, there was an increase of 
1,004,592 units sold in the latter year. The total expenditure 
showed an increase of £2042. Thus those additional units, 
regarded incrementally, cost 0'488d., or less than }d. each to 
deliver. Many gas undertakings of recent years (we will not say 
during the period of heavy coal prices), had they made a similar 
calculation, would have found that they could have given away 
the gas representing their increased business, owing to the higher 
production per ton of coal, and the excellent prices obtained for 
their secondary products. The extra million odd units of which 
“* Meteor” speaks as having been sold in Southampton could not 
have been generated for 0°488d. apiece, if there had not been a 
few million units standing in front of them. It was not through 
any merit of their own that the increased output was obtained 
for a certain increased expenditure, but through the substan- 
tiality of the output as a whole. This being so, why is the busi- 
ness represented by the 1911-12 output, to be deprived of all the 
advantage of a reduction of the average cost, when it is this 
business, and not the new, which primarily enables the cost to 
be reduced? It is very silly to suggest that the prior millions of 
units should not enjoy some advantage from the economies they 
produce, and that the new business, which has not done much 
for the department up to now, should have the benefit of the whole 
economy, and so provide an excuse for the sale of units at below 
their real cost. Let us suppose.that ‘* Meteor ”’ is in good diggings, 
and his landlady charges him, including rent, board, and other 
expenses, and a bit in the way of profit (let us say) £3 a week. 
Then suppose Mr. Kimber, of Southampton, comes along and 
wants similar accommodation in the same house. The landlady 
finds that, because she has “ Meteor” as a lodger, at £3 a week, 
she can accommodate the worthy Kimber at £1 10s. Wouldn’t 
“ Meteor” kick if she did so? We reckon that he would argue 
that Kimber should pay £2 5s. and (he “* Meteor”’) should do like- 
wise—more especially as he was the older patron of the landlady. 
But, if he adopted the principle of his present argument, he would 
say it was quite right for the landlady to let Kimber in at £1 1os., 
because the expense of accommodating two boarders was not 
proportionately so great as the expense of one. We are afraid 
there is something fundamentally wrong about “ Meteor’s ” way 
of putting things to support his case. 
“ Meteor” is at the old game of evasion 
The Art of Hitting again, when he finds himself in an un- 
Below. comfortable and an indefensible position. 
The challenge issued to him to discuss 
the matter of the recent “ Lancet” article on the subject of sul- 
phur in gas, which he so light-heartedly adopted and advised for 
use in electrical advertising, has been passed by him in silence; 
but, as a sort of back-hander, he adopts the favourite old childish 
practice of his of detaching a few words from comments in the 
‘“‘Memoranda,” and presenting them to his readers as “ verbal 
hat-pins.” We should have thought the readers of the “ Elec- 
trical Times” would have been much more interested to see a 
crushing reply from “ Meteor,” from the chemical standpoint, of 
our criticism of the position taken up by the “ Lancet,” which 
position our medical contemporary could not, did not, and will 
not defend. A pity “ Meteor” cannot assist it! 


There have been many churches lately 
Let There Be Light. that have suffered during their evening 
services by the congregation receiving a 
realistic illustration of what it must be like to be cast suddenly 
into the outer darkness which is the portion assigned to wayward 
souls. For illustrative purposes, electricity has therefore its uses. 
There has also been some grumbling for another reason on the 
part of the congregations of many electrically illuminated churches. 
The church authorities have thought, after years of use of flat- 
flame gas-burners, that the lighting was bad according to present 
standards of illumination ; and we quite agree with them. Then, 
instead of entering upon the practical process of economical con- 
version to inverted gas-burners, some of them have gone in for 
electric lamps, knowing nothing of the poor diffusion of electric 
lights in big vault-like places with walls unresponsively reflective. 
After the installation, nobody but those sitting in the immediate 
vicinity of the lights can see the psalms, hymns, or any other 
printed matter which has part in the church service. The 
“ Electrical Review” had its grumble lately over this matter; and 
Mr. P. Benham has referred to the subject in a letter in a recent 
issue of the same paper. He speaks of the “ unsatisfactory way ” 
in which the light has been installed in many churches. He then 
proceeds to say that in some the lights are so high up that it is 
not easy to see average print; in others, fully half each filament 
is visible. In some churches lamps are simply strung round the 
columns, pointing up or down as taste directed, with no shades 
or screen of any kind; elsewhere iron rods protrude 4 or 5 feet 
from the walls, and slender flexibles carry pendants with three or 
more lights, often again without shades, or, if with shades, they 
are very open ones. The choir in many churches (including St. 
Paul’s) looks like a bank with its rows of green shades, utterly out 
of place. Mr, Benham apparently does not understand the diffi- 
culties of the position, and the cost of lighting churches, 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. J. A. Macreop has been elected to a seat on the Board of 
Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Limited. Mr. Macleod, 
who will continue to act as Secretary of the Company (an office 
which he has held since its formation), has been associated with 
the Cowan branch of the business for the last thirty-six years. 


We are pleased to learn that Mr. E. J. Brockway, the Engineer, 
Manager, and Secretary of the Cleethorpes Gas Company, has 
been placed on the Commission of Peace for the Hundred of 
Bradley Haverstoe of the Parts of Lindsey. Mr. Brockway is 
one of the most valued members of the Cleethorpes Urban Dis- 
trict Council, of which he has been Chairman. 


We learn from Professor John W. Cobb, B.Sc., F.I.C., the 
head of the Department of Coai Gas and Fuel Industries at the 
Leeds University, that Mr. A. Epwarps, the Chief Chemist at the 
Leeds Gas-Works, has been appointed, in place of Mr. William 
Cranfield (whom special circumstances have prevented from act- 
ing) to assist in the evening laboratory course to be given in the 
University on Wednesday evenings this term, commencing to- 
morrow, as announced in the “ JournaL” for the 23rd ult. Mr. 
Edwards will be concerned with tuition in gas-works testing, to 
which his experience will be so particularly applicable. 


——_— 


OBITUARY. 


The death occurred at Crewe on Tuesday last of Mr. HENRY 
Pricr, who for forty years was connected with the Northern 
Division of the Gas Department of the London and North- 
Western Railway. He was a prominent Freemason. 


The death took place last Thursday night, in his seventy- 
seventh year, of Alderman JoHN Fow er, of Rock House, Lich- 
field. Deceased was for nearly forty years a member of the City 
Council, and was four times Mayor. He was a Trustee of the 
Lichfield Water Board and a Director of the Gas Company. 


The death has occurred of Mr. C. WHITTLE, one of the oldest 
employees in the Gas Department of the West Bromwich Cor- 
poration. Deceased had for thirty-three years been connected 
with the outdoor department of the gas-works, and was one of 
the first hands to be taken over by the Corporation when they 
acquired the undertaking from Birmingham. 


The death of Viscount Cross, which took place last Thursday 
at Eccle Riggs, Broughton-in-Furness, in his ninety-first year, 
calls for notice in these columns on account of his association 
with the Metropolitan Water Question. As Home Secretary, he 
early in 1880 introduced a Bill for purchasing the undertakings 
of the London Water Companies and placing them under the 
control of a central body; but the project was defeated. 


The death occurred last Wednesday, at Eastbourne, of Mr. 
GerEorGE HERBERT LtLoyp, formerly of Sutton Coldfield. He was 
educated at Rugby and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and served an 
engineering apprenticeship at Middlesbrough. In 1871 he joined 
the firm of Messrs. Thomas Piggott and Co., Limited, and remained 
a Director until1go7. Mr. Lloyd was instrumental in making this 
firm famous as constructors of large gasholders, and was also 
the pioneer in developing the manufacture of large welded steel 
pipes for water supply, &c., and in applying new processes of 
water-gas welding for this purpose. He had an exceptional busi- 
ness experience. He was a Director and Chairman of the Linde 
British Refrigeration Company, Limited, which he founded with 
Professor Carl von Linde in 1886, and also a Director of the Weld- 
less Steel Tube Company, Limited. 














Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—At the ordinary general 
meeting of the Institution next Friday, Mr. W. A. Tookey will 
read a paper on “Commercial Tests of Internal-Combustion 
Engines.” The Thomas Hawksley Memorial Lecture on “ Water 
as a Mechanical Agent” will be given by Mr. E. B. Ellington, a 
Past- President, in Birmingham, Leeds, and Liverpool during the 
present month. 


Midland Junior Gas Association.—The meeting of the Associa- 
tion which was to have taken place last week will be held next 
Saturday, when Mr. C. F. Tooby, of Birmingham, will read a 
paper entitled “ Notes on the Working of the Woodall-Duckham 
Installation of Vertical Retorts at Windsor Street, Birmingham.” 
Prior to the paper, a visit will, by permission of the Gas Com- 
mittee, be paid to the installation referred to, under the guidance 
of Mr. J. Foster, the Engineer of the Windsor Street Works. 


Workmen’s Compensation Cases.—We have received from 
Messrs. Butterworth and Co., of Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C., 
Vol. VI. (New Series) of ““Workmen’s Compensation Cases.” 
The volume contains reports of every case heard in the House of 
Lords and Court of Appeal in England, and of selected cases 
heard in the Irish Court of Appeal and the Court of Session in 
Scotland, in the year ended in October last. The work is edited 
by his Honour Judge Ruegg, K.C., and Mr. Douglas Knocker, of 
the Middle Temple and South-Eastern Circuit; and it includes 
cases dealing with national and general insurance, other than 
marine. The price of the book is 7s. 6d. net, 
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GAS BILLS FOR 1914. 


[SEconp ARTICLE.] 


In this second article, attention is directed to part of the Bills 
that are being promoted by statutorily authorized companies ; 
and the third article will also be devoted to measures coming in 
the same category. Clauses that are now of ordinary adoption 
are not being noticed in the review. 


It was by an Act passed in 1866 that the Alliance and Dublin 
Gas Consumers’ Company were incorporated. The Company 
have had several Acts passed in their favour since then. But 
the 1866 Act is to-day of special interest, in that the Company 
were empowered by it “to supply gas, or other improved means of 
lighting, for public and private purposes within an area described 
in the Act as comprising the Metropolitan Police District of 
Dublin and certain townships, parishes, and places adjacent 
thereto in the counties of Dublin and Wicklow.” Although the 
Company are authorized to supply means of lighting other than 
gas, they have no authority to apply capital for the purpose of 
supplying such means of lighting. The Company now submit 
that the urban districts of Kingstown, Blackrock, and Dalkey are 
within the limits of gas supply, and that there is a demand in 
them for a supply of electrical energy. This being so, it is further 
suggested that it is expedient that powers should be conferred upon 
the Company for supplying electrical energy within these districts, 
and for applying or raising capital therefor. The clauses of the 
measure are intended to give effect to the scheme. The land neces- 
sary for a generating-station is already in the possession of the Com- 
pany. The Company ask for power to use overhead wires, carried 
on poles or brackets, subject to various conditions and consents. 
The power of charge is for any amount up to 20 units 11s. 8d., 
and for each unit over 20 units 7d. But there is a proviso to the 
effect that where the Company are supplying electrical energy 
from lines placed above ground, the price actually charged to any 
consumer shall be less than the price for the time being charged 
to consumers, the circumstances of whose supply are otherwise 
similar, deriving their supply from electric lines laid underground 
to this extent: In the case of electrical energy when consumed for 
lighting purposes, by }d. per unit; and in the case of electrical 
energy supplied for other purposes, by the proportionate part 
of }d. which the price of electrical energy supplied for these pur- 
poses bears to the price of electrical energy supplied for lighting 
purposes. A stand-byclause is included. Regarding capital, the 
Company seek authority to apply for the purposes of the Act any 
money which they have raised, or are authorized to raise, under 
any former Act, not exceeding in the whole £50,000. Alternatively, 
they ask for the right to provide the sum named by the issue of 
debenture stock or mortgage debentures to be a first charge on 
the electrical undertaking, and “‘ the same may be further secured 
by a charge upon the gas undertaking of the Company by way 
of collateral security, which shall rank pari passu with the de- 
benture stock authorized to be issued under the Act of 1909.” 
Separate accounts are to be kept; and when in any half year it 
is shown by the accounts of the electricity undertakirg that the 
net profits amount to 10 per cent. on the aggregate capital ex- 
penditure, the Company are to make a rateable reduction in the 
charge for the supply of electrical energy as in their judgment 
will reduce the credit balance on revenue account to the amount 
required to maintain the excess at 10 per cent. per annum. This 
is looking forward. The Company ask for the repeal of the Black- 
rock Electric Lighting Order of 1901. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Dyson and Co.]| 

The Bill that the Brentford Gas Company are promoting has 
already been noticed; but there are some interesting points about 
it, so a general review here will not be out of place. The main 
part of the measure is a scheme for acquiring the undertakings 
of the Staines and Egham District Gas Company and the Sun- 
bury Gas Consumers’ Company, both of which have agreed to sell 
their properties. The total amount of consolidated, preference, 
and new stock (including £199,060 premiums received) of the Brent- 
ford Company is now £959,060; and the loan capital is £206,250. 
The Staines Company have an issued capital, including pre- 
miums, of £44.026, and loan capital amounting to £10,000. The 
Sunbury Company have issued £20,000 of capital, and the loan 
is £3200. The ordinary prices of gas are: Brentford Company, 
2s. 4d.; Staines Company, 2s. 9d.; Sunbury Company, 4s. Of 
the authorized capital of the Brentford and Staines Companies, 
there remains to be issued sums amounting in the aggregate to 
£246,914, of which £220,940 is Brentford capital, entitled to a 
standard dividend of 7 per cent. per annum, subject to the sliding- 
scale, and £25,974 is the Staines capital, also entitled to a similar 
dividend. The Company desire to be authorized to convert and 
raise this capital as 3} per cent. stock subject to the sliding- 
scale, or as preference stock. In the parish of Harlington the 
supplying powers of the Brentford and Uxbridge Gas Companies 
overlap; but inasmuch as the last-named Company have not 
supplied gas in the parish, the Brentford Company suggest the 
expediency of the Uxbridge powers in this regard being repealed. 
The Uxbridge Company have also the parish of Laleham and 
part of the parish of Stanwell within their area; but they have not 
yet afforded them the convenience of a gas supply. The Brent- 
ford Company therefore suggest that the Staines area be extended 
accordingly. Turning to the clauses, the consolidation and con- 





version of the issued capital is arranged for, as well as the issue 
of the unraised capital to which reference has already been made. 
The converted capital will then be known as consolidated ‘* A” and 
“B” stock. Including money already borrowed, the Company 
ask for the right to borrow one-fourth part of the nominal amount 
of the capital actually raised. The dividend on the consolidated 
“A” capital is placed at 4 per cent. per annum; onthe “ B” con- 
solidated stock, 33 per cent., and on the preference, 5 per cent. 
With a standard price of 3s. gd., the sliding-scale will operate with 
variations of 1s. per cent. on the “ A ’’stock and variations of 1s. 3d. 
on the “ B ” stock per half year for penny changes in price. Then 
follow the clauses referring to the acquisition of the Staines and 
Sunbury Companies’ undertakings. In reference to the Staines 
Company, for every four original ro per cent. shares, the holder 
will receive £264 of “A” consolidated stock ; for every four 7 per 
cent. ordinary shares, £214 “ B” stock; and for every four 5 per 
cent. preference shares, {100 of preference stock. Each holder 
of 5 per cent. debenture stock of the Staines Gas Company will 
receive £125 of the 4 per cent. Brentford debenture stock. As to 
the Sunbury Gas Company, to the holders of 7 per cent. ordi- 
nary shares, the consideration will be at the rate of £182 of “B” 
consolidated stock for every twenty shares. For every £100 of 
the Sunbury 4 per cent. debentures, the holder will receive the 
equivalent of 4 per cent. debenture stock in the Brentford Com- 
pany; and the holders of 4} per cent. debentures will receive for 
each £100 held £106 4 per cent. debenture stock in the Brentford 
Company, and the sum of 5s. The holder of £400 of debenture 
stock may take £1 of debenture stock in lieu of the cash. Power 
to create the necessary amounts of stock to give effect to these 
proposals is to be taken. The Staines and Sunbury dividends for 
the second half of this year are arranged for. Power is sought 
to exercise the unexercised authority for raising capital and for 
borrowing. The amounts of compensation to the Chairman and 
Directors of the two Companies have to be agreed; but the com- 
pensation to the Auditors is to be equal to three years’ remunera- 
tion. The officers of the Companies undergoing extinction are 
also protected. In respect of the Staines area, the promoters ask 
for the right to charge over and above the Brentford price 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet until December, 1917. Then there will be a re- 
duction of 1d. a year until equality is reached with the Brentford 
charge. In respect of the Sunbury district, the excess is to be 
1s. 2d. till December, 1915, after which the price is to be reduced 
by 2d. per annum per 1000 cubic feet, until the difterence with 
Brentford is extinguished. Then there are the extensions of the 
limits of supply; and the abrogation of the Uxbridge Company’s 
powers as already referred to. Lands and new works clauses 
follow ; and then provision is made for application for an Elec- 
tricity Supply Provisional Order. Power is also proposed for the 
transfer by agreement to the Company of electricity undertakings 
now held by local authorities and others. The Company ask for 
the right to use their lands and funds for the purposes of elec- 
tricity supply. Among the miscellaneous provisions is one allud- 
ing to charges for public lighting; and it proposes the insertion of 
the words in the charge clause of the Act of 1868 “for gas sup- 
plied for lighting purposes,” after the words “ charged by them.” 
Power gas clauses in the usual form are included; and a stand- 
by clause covering both gas and electricity also appears. [Pur- 
liamentary Agent: John Kennedy. 

The British Gaslight Company want more capital for their 
Hull station. They therefore ask for the power to expend for 
the purposes of the undertaking £400,000, in addition to the 
£600,000 already authorized by Acts and Provisional Order, pro- 
vided always that, of the £400,000, £300,000 and no more may 
be expended out of the capital stock of the Company, while there 
may be borrowed on mortgage, in respect of this further capital, 
sums not exceeding in the whole £100,000. It is also provided 
that the profits to be divided in respect of so much of the £300,000 
as is actually expended shall not exceed 5} per cent. per annum 
whether the capital is issued as ordinary or preference, and 
that the rate of interest on the sums borrowed on mortgage is 
not to exceed 44 per cent. per annum. Another clause is to con- 
fer upon the Company power to contract with local authorities or 
others fora supply of gasin bulk. [Parliamentary Agents : Messrs. 
Sherwood and Co.| 

The Deal and Walmer Gas Company find there is a demand 
for a supply of electricity within their limits of supply, in the 
parish of Word, and in the borough of Sandwich; and they are 
prepared to meet the demand. This will necessitate the repeal 
of the Sandwich, Deal, and Walmer Electricity Company’s un- 
exercised Order of 1911. Simultaneously the demand for gas has 
so largely increased that the Company find it necessary to con- 
struct new works. Among other information in the preamble of 
the Bill as deposited is that the capital now consists of £60,400 
stock, of which {50,400 represents the original and additional 
capital authorized by the Act of 1864, and £10,000 the new capital 
authorized by the 1902 Act. On the capital issued under the 1864 
Act, the Company received as premiums £950; and on the new 
capital issued under the Act of 1902, £688. The Company have 
unexercised capital powers under the Act of 1902 to the amount 
of £39,312. Under the Act of 1864, the Company have borrowed 
£7000 ; but though authorized to borrow in respect of the new 
capital one-third of the amount actually raised, they have not yet 
exercised any part of the power. The Company desire to change 
their name to the Deal, Walmer, and District Gas and Electricity 
Company. Following the clause in the Bill defining the limits of 
gas supply, there are a number of provisions conferring all the 
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necessary electricity powers. The price of current is to be r1s. 8d. 
for any amount up to 20 units, and not exceeding 7d. per unit 
beyond. The right is reserved to any local authority to purchase 
the part of the electricity undertaking situated within their district 
upon giving six months’ notice; but the Company may, within 
three months after the service of such intimation, give notice that 
they require the local authority to also purchase the portion of 
the gas undertaking situated within the authority’s area—all, of 
course, subject to the local authority obtaining the sanction of 
Parliament. The limits of gas supply are extended so as to in- 
clude the parish of Word (or Worth). The standard quality of 
the gas is placed at the usual 14 candles. Power gas clauses are 
included. Provisions applying to land, aud the construction of 
gas-works and generating station, as well as railway sidings from 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway, appear. In connection 
with any electrical transmission or operation, protection is given 
to the Postmaster-General. Powers with respect to the raising 
of £25,000 of additional capital are sought; but if the electricity 
works are not commenced within three years (or such extended 
time as the Board of Trade may prescribe), the authorized addi- 
tional capital is to be reduced from £25,000 to £5000. In respect 
of the £50,400 into which the shares created and issued under 
the Act of 1864 have been converted, the Company may borrow 
(inclusive of £7000 already raised), the sum of £12,400, and on 
the additional capital in the proportion of one-third. The au- 
thorized dividend on the preference stock is not to exceed 6 per 
cent., and on the capital stock 5 per cent. It is proposed that 
the standard price shall be 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet ; the sliding- 
scale, on the usual terms, operating half-yearly. Power is sought 
to establish benefit fund, pensions, and co-partnership schemes; 
the conditions being those for which there is already parliamentary 
precedent. There are a mass of clauses in ordinary form, in- 
cluding a stand-by clause referring to both gas and electricity. 
The final clauses provide for the confirmation of certain deeds 
poll intended to be made in favour of the Company, but the title 
of which was erroneously expressed therein. [Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. Rees and Freres.| 

We next come to the Bill promoted by the Gaslight and Coke 
Company for the purpose of repealing their standard illuminat- 
ing power clause, and modifying the calorific value one. The 
standard proposed is 540 B.Th.U. per cubic foot; but no penalty 
is to be incurred in the event of the Company supplying gas of 
not less than 475 B.Th.U. The gas it is proposed shall be tested 
in order to ascertain its total heat value. Full particulars of the 
proposals were published in the “ JournaL” for Dec. 23, p. 955. 
| Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Dyson and Co.| 

The business of the Hayward’s Heath District Gas Company 
has increased, and so has the population. These changes de- 
mand extra provision on the part of the Company, who also 
want to extend their limits of supply. By the Company’s Act 
of 1895, the original capital was fixed at £6000 in {10 shares, 
entitled to a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum; and authority 
was given to raise £24,000 of additional capital, entitled to 7 per 
cent. dividend. The whole of the shares in the original capital 
are fully paid up; and of the additional capital, the Company 
have issued 1464 shares of £10 each (also fully paid up), and have 
received £9360 by way of premium. By the 1895 Act, the Com- 
pany were authorized to borrow sums amounting to £6000; and, 
in exercise of such powers, they have borrowed £2500 by the issue 
of debenture stock, but have not borrowed any money on mort- 
gage. The Company are now asking authority to convert the 
original and additional capital. In the definition of the extended 
limits of supply, the urban district of Cuckfield is mentioned. In 
regard thereto, it is provided: “ Unless and until the Company 
shall have purchased and acquired the undertaking of the Cuck- 
field Company, the Company shall not, without the consent in 
writing of the Urban District Council of Cuckfield and the Cuck- 
field Company under their respective common seals, supply gas 
within any portion of the urban district of Cuckfield, save and 
except the portion wherein the gas-mains of the Company are 
already laid in the roads.” If, too, the Council themselves under- 
take the supply, before the purchase by the Company of the 
undertaking of the Cuckfield Company, the Company shall not 
be deemed to have authority to supply gas within the urban dis- 
trict within the meaning of section 161 of the Public Health Act, 
1875. Notwithstanding, “it shall be lawful for the Company to 
retain and maintain their existing mains, pipes, and works in the 
urban district of Cuckfield, and to supply gas therefrom in that 
district, and to use such existing mains, and lay down and main- 
tain new mains in the district for the purpose of affording a supply 
of gas to any other parts of the limits of supply, and for the 
Urban District Council of Cuckfield (if they shall themselves 
undertake the supply of gas throughout the whole or any part 
of their district before the purchase by the Company of the 
undertaking of the Cuckfield Company) to lay mains, and to 
supply gas therefrom, in the same roads or portions of roads, 
being roads in their district . . . . in which the Company’s mains 
now exist, or may hereafter be laid.” Authorization is sought 
for the conversion of the existing shares into one class of stock, 
called “ordinary stock,” entitled to a dividend of 5 per cent., 
according to this scale: For every existing share in the original 
Capital, £20 of ordinary stock; for every existing share in the 
additional capital, £14 of ordinary stock. The Company wish to 

€ empowered to raise further capital to the amount of £45,000, 
entitled to 5 per cent. dividend on that issued as ordinary stock, 
and not exceeding 5 per cent. on that issued as preference stock. 








In respect of the ordinary stock represented by the existing 
capital, the Company seek sanction to borrow (inclusive of the 
sums already borrowed) £6000 ; and on the additional shares, one- 
third part. Powers are taken to create a benefit fund, to grant 
pensions, &c. Up to Jan. 1 next the existing standard price is to 
obtain ; and within the new limits the price is not to exceed ts. 
more than that charged within the existing limits. After Jan. 1 
next, the standard price within a radius of two miles from the 
northernmost point of the site of the gas-works is to be 5s., with 
the sliding-scale operating half-yearly on the usual terms. Beyond 
this radius, the price charged is not to exceed within so much of 
the limits of supply as lies between the inner area and the circum- 
ference of a circle drawn with a radius of 3 miles, 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet; and within the remainder of the limits of supply, 1s. 
per 1000 cubic feet. The standard illuminating power of the gas 
is placed at 14 candles. A stand-by clause referring to both gas 
and electricity appearsin the Bill. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Rees and Freres.| 

The Isle of Thanet (Margate) Gas Company are seeking the 
ratification of Parliament to the purchase of the Broadstairs Gas 
Company, and power to raise additional capital. The promoters’ 
authorized capital consists of £88,000 of consolidated ordinary 
stock and £80,000 of new ordinary stock, entitled to a standard 
dividend of 3} per cent. per annum, with a standard price of 4s. 2d. 
The whole of the consolidated ordinary stock has been issued, and 
is fully paid, and there remains to be issued of the new ordinary 
stock £31,212. Of debenture stock, the Company have created 
and issued £11,000, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
The price now charged for gas is 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
Broadstairs Company have a varied titled stock—viz., £2000 of 
5 per cent. preference stock; £6000 of “A” stock; {6000 “B” 
stock ; £20,000 new “ B” stock, including premiums ; £go0o “ C” 
stock, including premiums; and £30,400 “D” stock, including 
premiums. The “A” stock is entitled to 10 per cent. dividend; 
and the “ B,” new “B,” “C,” and “D” stocks, 7 per cent. The 
standard price is 4s. 4d.; and the price now charged is 3s. 3d. The 
Broadstairs Company have created and issued £5000 of debenture 
stock, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, and 
to the amount of £10,000, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. An agreement has been entered into for the transfer of the 
concern. As part consideration for the sale, the Isle of Thanet 
Gas Company are to make allotment to the holders of perpetual 
debenture stock and ordinary and preference stocks of the Broad- 
stairs Company, as follows: For every £100 of 5 per cent. perpe- 
tual debenture stock held, £132 10s. of 4 percent. debenture stock 
in the Isle of Thanet Company ; for every £100 of 4 per cent. 
perpetual debenture stock, £106 of 4 percent. debenture stock ; for 
every £100 of “A” stock, £192 tos. of 33 per cent. new ordinary 
stock; for every £100 of “B,” new “B,” “C,” or “D” stocks, £140 
of 34 per cent. new ordinary stock; for every {100 of 5 per cent. 
preference stock, £106 of the 5 per cent. new preference stock. 
There are several other conditions. Regarding the Directors and 
officers of the Broadstairs Company, for the loss of office Mr. L. 
Hart, the Chairman, is to receive {1000 compensation; Mr. B. 
Philpott, £600; and Mr. Samuel Nash and Mr. A. J. Hieatt, now 
Directors of the Broadstairs Company, are to become Directors 
of the Isle of Thanet Company for three years certain; Mr. 
Frank Higginson, the Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the 
Broadstairs Gas Company, and any other existing officers whose 
services may not be required are to be compensated, and, 
failing agreement, the amount is to be settled by Sir Corbet 
Woodall or some other person to be agreed upon. Turning to 
the clauses of the Bill, there is one proposing the confirmation of 
the agreement with the Broadstairs Gas Company; and then 
follow all the necessary provisions for giving it full effect. As 
and from the date of the transfer, the provisions of the Isle of 
Thanet Company’s Acts are to apply to the Broadstairs area. _ 
Regarding the transfer of two of the Directors of the Broadstairs 
Company to the Isle of Thanet Company, it is provided that the 
vacancies existing at, and occasioned after, the date of transfer by 
the death, disqualification, or retirement of any director shall not 
be filled up until the number of Directors is reduced to six, and 
in the meantime so many Directors only shall be elected at each 
annual meeting as shall equal the number of Directors then exist- 
ing. Power is taken to commute by agreement pensions and com- 
pensations. The price of gasin the Broadstairs area is to be 3s. 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, provided that the Company may increase or 
decrease the price according to the fluctuations in charge in the 
Thanet limits. The promoters ask for the right to raise additional 
capital not exceeding in the whole £150,000, with one-third bor- 
rowing powers. The Company seek to cancel the standard of 
illuminating power, and to substitute a standard of calorific 
value. In the interpretation clause, it is provided that the ex- 
pression “ calorific value” means “ the total heat value expressed 
in British thermal units.” The clauses are in accord with those 
already noticed—being on the lines of the South Suburban model. 
A stand-by clause is included dealing with other supplies of gas 
or electricity. The Company also desire the repeal of section 32 
of their Act of 1898, and the substitution of the following provi- 
sion: “ The price charged for gas supplied to public lamps within 
the borough of Margate shall, as from the date of transfer, be 
5 per cent. less than the lowest price charged for the time being 
for gas supplied to private consumers within the borough of Mar- 
gate for lighting purposes.” Power for establishing a co-partner- 
ship scheme is included. The Company also desire to have it 
enacted that they shall not be obliged to give from any main a 
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supply of gas for any purpose other than lighting or domestic use in 
any case where the capacity of the main is insufficient for the pur- 
pose, or if, or so long as, any such supply would, in the opinion of 
the Company, interfere with the sufficiency of the gas required to 
be supplied by the main for lighting purposes. [Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. R. W. Cooper and Sons.| 





SWISS ASSOCIATION OF GAS AND WATER 
ENGINEERS. 


WE have received the official report of the fortieth annual 
general meeting of this Association, which was held in Berne on 
Sept. 7 and 8 of last year, under the presidency of the late Herr 
Albert Weiss, of Zurich, whose sudden and deeply lamented 
death was reported in the “ JournaL ” for Dec. 23. There were 
present at the meeting 138 members of various standing, and 
27 guests, including representatives from the German, Austro- 
Hungarian, and Italian Associations. After mutual greetings, 
and the passing of the minutes of the last meeting, 13 “ active ” 
and 6 “ passive ” new members were proposed and elected. 

In his review of the year, the President first announced that the 
Association had lost four members by death. He then spoke of 
the good work of the Swiss Gas-Works Inspectorate, to which 
belonged 64 works. The first general meeting had been held in 
Olten on April 5, when the report for 16 months had been pre- 
sented, and had shown the good work done towards accident 
prevention and safety. A grant had been made by the Associa- 
tion towards the expenses of testing-instruments. In the course 
of the year there had been two meetings of works managers, when 
such important subjects were dealt with as tar-treatment of roads, 
ammonia and naphthalene washing, the question of the formation 
of a residuals society, and of a common tar-distilling plant. The 
Association had been represented on the International Illumina- 
tion Commission by Herren Weiss and Dr. Ott, and their annual 
subscription for the present was 1200 fr. (£48). Tests of some 
58 different coals were carried out in the course of the year, and 
valuable information gained. 
Commission had issued during the year its rules and standard for 
testing gas-cookers, which had been worked out in conjunction 





The Photometric and Heating | 


with the Training and Experimental Institute at Karlsruhe [in 


-whose report they were given in the “ JournaL” for July 1 last]. 


To the gas-works statistics 85 works had contributed, against 69 
the previous year. According to the latest figures, the total gas 
production the previous year was 156 million cubic metres [about 
5510 million cubic feet], or an increase of .9'3 per cent.—a most 
satisfactory state of affairs considering the excellent facilities of 
the country for electricity generation by water-power. The Presi- 
dent concluded his able address by congratulating the Association 
on its fortieth anniversary, saying they were especially fortunate 
in having in their midst that day one of the original members, and 
one who joined in 1873—Herren Rothenbach and Des Gouttes 
respectively. The Association could, with every confidence of con- 
tinued prosperity, look forward to its fifty-years’ jubilee. 

The first of the papers read was a description of the Berne Gas 
and Water Works by Herr W. Kuhn. The gas-works, built in 
1841, were the oldest in the country. The consumption had in- 
creased from some 200,000 cubic metres in 1860 to 12 million 
cubic metres [about 423,840,000 cubic feet] in 1912. A paper 
followed by Professor Dr. E. Constam, on the Melting Point of 
Coal Ash, an abstract of which appeared in the “ JournaL” for 
Nov. 11. Next there was a description of the Lake-Water Works 
of Ziirich, by Herr H. Peter. A lecture on flameless surface 
combustion was announced to be delivered by Herr R. Blum, of 
Berlin; but at the last moment he was unfortunately called back 
to Berlin, and detained on important business. He has, however, 
promised to give a lecture on the subject next year. 

In addition to the recommendations for gas-cookers already 
mentioned, the Photometric and Heating Commission made the 
following recommendations to the Association with regard to calo- 
rific value: (1) The calorific value of gas as it leaves the works— 
at 15°C. and the mean barometer reading of the particular works, 
measured undried—shall never be less than 4300 calories per 
cubic metre [480 B.Th.U. per cubic foot]. (2) The net calorific 
value should be taken, because this can, with the ordinary calori- 
meters now in use, be easier calculated than the gross value. (3) 
The temperature of the gas tested must in all cases be observed, 


as also the barometer reading. Calorific values must be corrected” 


to N.T.P. in the case of contracts. (4) Gas should be sold of as 
nearly as possible constant calorific value. 

The meeting closed with the election of Committee members, 
and Herr Weiss was unanimously re-elected President for the 
sixth year in succession. An invitation was accepted from Herr 
Meystre to hold the next meeting in Vevey. 








THE TILLEY HIGH-PRESSURE LAMPS. 


From Small to Large Units, and for All Purposes. 


TALKING over the matter of gas lighting recently with a repre- 
sentative of the Tilley High-Pressure Gas Syndicate, Limited, of 
No. 53, Kingsland Road, N.E., it is evident that they are firmly 
of opinion that progress in lighting economy and efficiency lies 
mainly on the side of high-pressure gas, and that for all purposes. 
Their belief finds expression in act and preparation; for looking 
round the premises that they have devoted to the work of high- 
pressure lighting, there high-pressure lamps are seen specially 
fitted for, and of a type suitable to, street and open space lighting, 
inside and outside shop lighting, and large and small interiors— 
in fact, some of the small lamps and fittings are of such a type 
that, if a householder is fortunate enough to have a supply of 
high-pressure gas available, he can have in his rooms the advan- 
tage of the low consumption and the high efficiency of a high- 


pressure lamp, fitted with Holophane shade, or enclosed with opal | 


shade, with draping of silk or beads. And the lamps for such in- 

terior purposes look good and pretty, and, properly regulated, are 

noiseless, and afford an agreeable soft light. In short, it is seen 

that there is really not the slightest reason why, given a supply of 

gas at the necessary pressure, high-pressure lamps should not be 

used for any and every purpose, and in any and every location. 
THE Hunprep-CanDLE Power Unit. 

While large high-pressure lamp units have an extensive territory 
before them, so have small units of about 100-candle power which 
can be employed for local lighting in factories, and applied, as 
will have been gathered from what has already been said, under 
every conceivable circumstance in interiors. 

The 100-candle power lamp, which has such a useful range of ap- 


| nipple-cleaner. 


plication, has a consumption of (say) 13 cubic feet per hour; the | 


pressure of the gas being 60 inches. With the low-power units, 
the efficiency obtained is not equal to that of the larger units; 
and with the larger units (as will be seen presently) the Tilley 
Syndicate have, on London gas, secured some notably high photo- 
metrical results. Now, in the case of high-pressure lamps for 
factory use, there is a primary essential; and it is that the light- 
ing power shall be protected against condtions that are antago- 
nistic to its maintenance. In the Tilley lamps this has been 
assured. In factories of all descriptions, there is flying dust ; and 
in textile factories there are floating particles of even greater 
detriment to the burner with an unprotected air supply. In the 
factory type of lamp, the primary air supply is provided by way of a 
miniature trumpet-shaped conductor, the expanded inlet to which 


is covered by a removable cap with a gauze shield. All that 
has to be done to maintain a free air inlet is to occasionally brush 
the gauze. Then there is an ingenious little device known as the 
This, which can be operated by thumb and 
finger at any time outside the lamp, has at the bottom a small 
wire. The device has simply to be turned, and then it is free to 
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One of the High-Pressure Shop 
Units. 








The 100-Candle Power 
Factory Unit. 


move down so as to clear out the nipple. If under such circum- 
stances—a clear nipple and a clean and free air supply—depre- 
ciation of efficiency is allowed, then the fault is that of the user. 


| In cases where the gas supplier undertakes the maintenance, the 


arrangements described are an aid to rapid and effective work 
without dismounting the lamps and taking them to pieces. The 
fitting is supplied with an anti-vibrator arrangement, with spring 
suspension and coiled copper tubing for conveying the gas. The 
nozzles of the burners are made with a high-grade refractory 
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material; and round the end of the nozzles there is a small groove 
and lip for the support of the mantles. The mantles used are of 
a fine mesh, uncollodionized, and at the top are already threaded 
and tied with an asbestos cord, so as to give an opening of correct 
size. Allthat has to be done when a new mantle is required is to 
slip the mouth of the mantle over the nozzle, so that the tied part 
fits in the groove. This is all that is essential, inasmuch as, when 
a soft mantle is burnt off, there is always contraction in every 
part and in every direction. Avoiding the labour of tying on the 
mantles is yet another means of saving both labour and time in 
maintenance. 

This factory lamp is quite small and very neat, with its white 
enamelled reflector. The globe is simply slipped into position, 
support being obtained after the manner of a bayonet joint—the 
globes having lugs formed on them. Supported from the reflector 
is a wire cage for protecting the globes. The globes are provided 
with a side hole, through which the curved end of an electric-torch 
can be slipped for igniting the gas. By the way, the firm have de- 
veloped a special electric torch, with a good sized spark, for this 
purpose. On the curved head piece, a shoulder is provided, so as 
to allow the torch to be inserted far enough through the hole in 
the globe to come into proximity with the mantle, but not so far 
that it will result in its damage. The lamps are fitted with lever 
and chains. 


ALTERNATIVE FITTINGS FOR THE LAmp. 


Where this small high-pressure unit is not used in factories, 
there is no need to make any provision against vibration, nor to 
afford the special protection against atmospherically conveyed 
dust and matter in suspension in the air. Without these auxi- 
liaries to efficiency, where required, the lamp can be ornamentally 
enclosed, and used anywhere with excellent effect. Here we see 
one fitted with a Holophane prismatic shade. The light is soft, 
and well distributed. Here there is the lamp suspended from an 
ornate brass fitting ; and over the lamp is a fancy opal reflector, 
with beaded shade. This makes a very nice fitting. Further ex- 
amples are with opal reflectors of various kinds for office or shop 
use. There it is seen again fitted with a billiard shade. It is 
also observed in an antique lantern suitable for a lobby or 
hall light. Further noticed is one of the lamps fitted with para- 
bolic reflector, so as to obtain a strong local light on any particular 
object or work. Of course, all the lamps can be provided with 
bye-pass if desired. 


THE MeEpiumM Power Lamps. 


The Tilley high-pressure lamps are made in single units of 
powers to meet all possible requirements. The 150-candle power 
size is a very serviceable one. It is made and fitted in much the 
same way as has already been described, according to purpose— 
whether for factory, shop, office, or other interior. The gas con- 
sumption is 23 cubic feet an hour. 

Then there is the 300-candle power unit, which is a useful size 
for outdoor work and largeinteriors. On examining the structural 
features of the lamp, it is noticed that the parts are such that 
there cannot fail to be preheating of both the air and gas, and an 
intimate admixture assured between thetwo. The lamps are seen 
fitted for factory use. In regard to other purposes, the 300-candle 
power lamp in large opal dome reflector looks extremely well ; 
and it is also converted, by a coloured beaded shade, into quite 
a handsome fitting for decorative lighting (say) in hotel rooms, 
refreshment bars, and dining-rooms. For cutside lighting, it can 
be fitted with large metal reflector and globe, or with screens of 
any type, with announcements printed on the panes. 


Lamps oF LarGER PowErs—A RAISING AND LOWERING 
DEvicE, AND DisTANcE LIGHTING. 


The next types of lamps to which we were in succession intro- 
duced are the 500, 1000, and 1500 candle power sizes, the last 
two of which can be constructed with multiple burners, so as to 
get up to still higher candle powers from single units—say, 4500- 
candle power, by making a triple-burner lamp. 

In passing, attention is called to the firm’s raising and lowering 
arrangement for lamps of the larger sizes, for the purpose of 
facilitating cleaning and mantle renewal from the ground level. A 
winch and pulley-wheels are part of the equipment, but the vital 
point about it is the special joint at the top of the lamp, by which 
when lowering the lamp connection is broken, and on raising the 
lamp a gas-tight joint is made, with the greatest ease and certainty. 
The lamp descends—the globe suspended on a hinged support 
with, on the opposite side, a catch and screw fastener. So it is 
readily opened, and cleaning and maintenance become a simple 
operation under such circumstances. 

_A lamp was raised and lowered with freedom, and then lit up. 
The lamp was fitted with a diffusing globe; and when it was men- 
tioned that the light was a 500-candle one, there was no need to 
dispute the assertion.’ It was a very brilliant light, and, indeed, 
there is plenty of evidence that the Syndicate are proud—and justly 
proud—of the efficiency attained by their larger power lamps. 
The same lamp was seen fitted with a hexagonal screen ; the panels 

elng of a beautifully clean translucent glass, upon which any 
trade annoancements can be printed. A clearglass type of screen 
was also observed. 

Distance lighting was likewise demonstrated with one of the 500- 
candle power lamps. Pilot flames on low pressures are kept burn- 
oe when the lamps are not in use; and it is simply by the action 
of the compressor at the compressing-station any distance away 





that the lamps are lighted up. On starting the compressor, the 
pilot flame, which is situated well away from the mantle, is pro- 
jected right into it, the high-pressure gas is ignited, and the pilot 
light is extinguished—only to be re-ignited by the stopping of the 
compressor. If anything unforeseen occurs, so that the high- 
pressure gas supply is interrupted, the lamps will run on the low- 
pressure gas. In fact, the lamps can be dropped from the high 
to the low pressure without any trouble or inconvenience, other 
than the loss of light. 














The High-Power Single Unit Lamp. 


A Medium Power Lamp. 


{Enamelled Steel Cases, and Interior Parts of Heavy Brass. | 


Now we come to what the Tilley Syndicate regard as the picce 
de résistance of their high-pressure lighting work. That is the 
1000 or the 1500 candle power lamp. It is with the higher power 
types that the firm have done so extraordinarily well in the 
matter of efficiency, judging from the photometrical readings 
mentioned at the time of our inspection. The highest observa- 
tion has been 73 candles per cubic foot on the horizontal plane. 
Measurements made on opposite sides of the mantle gave a mean 
of 70 candles per cubic foot. On different occasions, under dif- 
ferent atmospherical conditions, the readings have varied from 
that mentioned, but never (the figures show) below 65 candles. 
This is a notable achievement ; andno doubt the Tilley Syndicate 
will be as interested as we shall be to hear how this efficiency com- 
pares with the results of tests made in other places under ordi- 
nary circumstances. This is a case where some light would be 
thrown upon any departure from these figures elsewhere by having 
the analysis of the two gases and the calorific values. Anyway, 
the test referred to was made on Gaslight and Coke Company’s 
gas; and the approximate calorific value of the gas can be gathered 
from our periodical reviews of the official testings [see “ JouRNAL” 
for Oct. 28, p. 354]. : oan & 

In all these large-size lamps, the stirrup is placed uiuer the 
cowl (which is quite easily lifted) ; and the operation of removing, 
cleaning, and replacing the nipple holder and the nipple can be 
performed practically instantaneously. It is all perfectly simple ; 
but an intelligible description in words is not so easy without a 
drawing or demonstration. There are also means for the proper 
heating and admixture of the gas and air before reaching the 
point of combustion. Another feature is the inner curved white 
reflector, which is removable and replaceable, so that when it 
gets discoloured, it can be renewed easily and at very moderate 
expense. The nozzle of refractory material is perforated with 
a large number of small holes; and this ensures against lighting- 
back. With these lamps, the Tilley Syndicate say that they have 
yet to meet with a case of lighting-back. For the highest power 
lamps, the firm state that they are having mantles made to slip 
over the nozzles in the same way as already ‘described for the 
smallest units. 

A thorough examination of the lamps shows that there may be 
confidence in regard to durability. Every vital part is made of 
brass, down to the smallest screw, so that there can be norusting. 
A strong lamp of the kind will no doubt make some good age 
records; and as to the maintenance of the efficiency, there are 
only two points that can affect it—a fractured mantle and a dirty 
nipple; and for the existence of these there can be no excuse. 
The globes for the 1000 and 1500 candle sizes are interchangeable ; 
and that is another consideration in connection with maintenance. 
The light given by the lamp is very steady. __ 

The firm are confident that in this series of high-pressure lamps, 
they have a real good line, which will justify their claims, as well 
as the gdod opinion formed of them by us during the period spent 
in their examination for the purpose of this article. 


While inspecting the lamps, attention was directed to the high- 
pressure gas soldering-iron heating-stoves made by the firm, as 
well as to the laundry irons, sealing-wax heaters, cigar-lighters, 
and other specialities, such as were seen at the recent National 
Gas Exhibition. 
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STEWARTS' 


PATENT WELDED JOINT FOR STEEL PIPES. 





Ir one was to be asked what was the most noticeable step in 
gas engineering progress during the past year and was to reply 
“the development of the continuous welded pipe line,” it is pro- 
bable that no better answer could be made. Since the initiation 
of gas lighting, the one and only jointing material for distribution 
mains laid underground has been lead; and for cast-iron pipes 
this still remains the one jointing medium employed, unless they 
have been turned and bored. 


Though steel gas-mains have been in general use for about ten 
years, this system of lead jointing was continued until two years 
ago, when, owing to the introduction of high-pressure gas lighting, 
doubts began to arise as to the permanent efficiency of lead joints 
if they were required to carry anything above the nominal pres- 
sures hitherto in vogue. It became necessary, therefore, to find 
a joint which would be a thoroughly sound and permanent seal, 
and also strong enough to easily withstand the increasing trans- 
verse and tensile stresses due to the development of modern road 
traffic. The demand has been met by the introduction of Stewarts’ 
patent long sleeve welded joint, by means of which the individual 
ordinary lengths of pipe are welded together, in situ, into one long 
continuous main of any length. In the short space of time which 
has elapsed since this joint was put on the market, it has been 
adopted by such important industrial centres as Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Birkenhead, and dozens of less populous districts; 
and the rapid headway it is making so soon after its introduction, 
in spite of old-established custom, is a striking proof of the favour- 
able impression it has already made upon gas engineers. 

This new system of continuous welded mains is prominently 
before gas engineers at the present time, and it will, therefore, be 
of interest to them to consider the pros and cons of this method of 
jointing from a practical point of view. The standard joint con- 
sists of a slightly tapered spigot end of one pipe which is a driving 
fit into a correspondingly tapered 
socket or sleeve on the next; the 
latter having a slightly belled mouth 
on which the welded joint is made. 
The close fit of the two tapered sur- 
faces has the effect of relieving the 
actual weld of transverse bending 
stresses which may come on the 
pipe. The bell-mouth serves a three- 
fold purpose—firstly, of facilitating 
the entry of the spigot end of one 
pipe into the socket end of the next ; 
secondly, of affording a long contact 
surface for the weld; and, thirdly, 
of rendering the joint safely and 
readily made either from above or 
below the pipe, without endanger- 
ing the person of the operator. 








Birmingham uas-Main under Test. Trench partly filled in, 
but Welded Joints left uncovered. 








Stewarts’ Long-Sleeve Patent Welded Joint. 


(Patent No. 6172 of 1912.) 


In country districts, where few cross pipes are encountered in 
the trenches, it is usually most convenient—at any rate, for pipes 
up to 6 inches in diameter, and even in some cases up to 8 inches 
in diameter—to make the joints above ground over a couple of 
trestles or timber triangles [see illustration], one about 18 inches 
high and the other about 3 teet high, shifting the trestles forward 
a pipe length as each joint is completed, and allowing the finished 
part of the pipe line to settle down into the trench by its own 
weight, the great strength of the joint rendering this method quite 
practicable. 

This method is, however, impracticable for pipes above 8 inches 
in diameter ; and in populous districts it cannot be employed even 
for smaller pipes, as they must usually be threaded into position 
through numerous cross pipes, electric mains, &c. Under these 
conditions, some or all of the joints must be made in the trenches 
without turning the pipes round; and to do so a recess about 
6 feet long and from 12 to 15 inches deep under, and in line with, 
the pipe must be provided for the welder at each joint. 

Where the trenches are straight, it is in many cases practicable 
to weld-up from above six to twelve pipes (depending upon the 
diameter and conditions) without having these recesses ; the pipes 
being turned round in the trench in accordance with the welder’s 
progress. The next joint is then placed in position, but left un- 
welded, and another similar length of six to twelve pipes is welded 
up as before. The operator then returns and joins up these two 
long lengths by welding-up from above and below, without turning, 
the joint he had left in position, and so on—one recess thus being 
required for twelve pipes. 

Joints occasionally occur in awkward places amid a labyrinth 
of other pipes, and welded joints in such positions may offer con- 
siderable difficulties. The same, however, applies to lead joints 
—the chief difference being that to make a lead joint it is not 
always necessary to see it; but it is necessary to have sufficient 
space for the free use of the caulking tools and hammer. With 
welded joints, on the other hand, 
such clearance is often unneces- 
sary, provided that the welder can 
see the joint all round the pipe. 

Though lead joints have very well 
served their purpose under the con- 
ditions of usage which have obtained 
in the past, their defects have been 
well known to all gas engineers, and 
have become more prominent in the 
last few years, owing to the demand 
for gas at -high pressure and to the 
increasing loads and greater vibra- 
tion to which gas-mains are now 
subject, due to the heavy motor and 
other traffic. These developments 
have not only conduced to a con- 
siderable distrust of the permanent 








Welder at work at a ‘‘ Stili’’ Joint. Here it has been impossible 
to turn the Pipes so as to make the Weld from the Top, and 
a Recess has to be made to allow the Man sufficient Room 
to work all round the Joint. 
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Welding Main in Trench, without Turning. 


efficiency of lead as a jointing material for gas-mains, but have 
made it more than ever necessary that a permanent joint should 
be found. Modern traffic conditions have revolutionized the 
system of road construction, making it so permanent and costly 
that any opening-up and re-making of the road, consequent upon 
repairs to leaky joints, has become a very serious matter. 

As the first of these welded joints has not yet been in use for 
two years, it is necessary to turn to sources other than practical 
experience in order to form an opinion of their permanence. It 
is generally agreed among gas engineers that the maximum varia- 
tion of temperature to which gas-mains in this country are liable 
is well under 20° Fahr.; and in this connection it may be noted 
that a long, straight pipe welded into a single length and rigidly 
held longitudinally and transversely against deformation will be 
stressed to the extent of 1 ton per square inch of pipe section for 
every 10° variation in temperature. Tests of Stewarts’ patent 
welded joints show a tensile strength of well over 20 tons per 











Rolling Continuous Welded Main into Trench. 


| 
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Welding below the Pipe. 


square inch of pipe section; so that obviously no apprehension 
should be felt on account of the security of the jointing being 
affected, and under actual tests variations of 80° have not affected 
the joints. ; 

Regarding the permanency of the welded joint under vibration, 
two 20-feet lengths, set horizontally and united by a welded joint, 
were vibrated by means of an eccentric with a 60-inch lift, repeated 
300 to 400 times per hour night and day for a period of three 
weeks. After this severe treatment, the joint weld was tested and 
was found absolutely sound and tight at 100 lbs. pressure. No 
lead joints could ever stand this treatment ; and they have been 
found to leak badly after only a few minutes of it. 

A continuous stretch of these welded pipes, 4 inches in diameter 
and 350 feet long, was embedded in a trench between two heavy 
concrete blocks, and subjected to an air pressure of 100 lbs. per 
square inch—both ends being sealed by welded plugs. Through- 
out its length the temperature of this pipe was varied from day to 














Welding Main over Two Trestles, as described, 
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day over-a range of 80° Fahr. for a month; the pipe ends being 
meanwhile kept rigid by the concrete abutments. At the end of 
the month the joints were as tight and sound as when they were 
first made. 

A notable advantage of welded joints is that, even should any 
slight leakage develop under test after the joints are finished, they 
can be made good by caulking even more effectually than in the 
case of lead joints, as the material in the weld is of the best 
quality of charcoal iron, and, therefore, highly suitable for such 
treatment. 

An important point to be specially noted in the welding of these 
joints, and one of the most common faults of men new to the 
work, is the failure, when welding round the joint and coming back 
to the starting point, to re-melt a small portion of that first welded 
—an omission which may lead to a slight leakage at this point. 
It usually takes only a few days for a man to learn how to use 
the blow-pipe and make an efficient joint; and it 
has been found by experience that when once a 





method of jointing may safely be adopted even for very deep 
shafts. 

Cases of this kind are of particular interest, because they demon- 
strate how the joint has been employed where lead joints must be 
altogether out of the question—indeed, everything points to steel 
pipes with welded joints becoming standard practice in the near 
future, not only for gas-mains, but for any purpose where a 
thoroughly permanent joint is desirable. 

There appears to be only one conceivable objection to the 
welded joint—that in cases where alterations may be frequently 
required it is, perhaps, too permanent and not easily disconnected. 
In this respect, however, it is no more difficult to deal with than 
any other joint, and this consideration does not really affect the 
normal practice of the gas engineer. 

The welding of the joints is effected with a portable acetylene 
plant and bottled oxygen. The outfit is inexpensive; for a good 





welder has attained proficiency, he will joint miles 
of pipes without a leak. 


Gas engineers will be interested to know that 
these welded joints have been adopted for numer- 
ous gas-mains in this country, including sizes up 
to 16 inches in diameter, and tkat the patentees 
are willing to undertake them for any size of 
pipe which they may manufacture, Their range 
extends, we understand, from } inch to 6 feet in 
diameter, 


Welded joints have been supplied for oil pipe- 
lines laid under water, to be paid-out like a cable 
from a barge as the joints were made, or to be 
welded-up on the bank and drawn across a river 
a mile wide in one length. 


They have also been supplied for pump delivery 
mains in vertical pit-shafts, welded together in the 
shaft, or, in some cases, welded-up on the pit- 
head and let down a pipe length as each joint 
was completed. In this connection, it may be 
mentioned that the tensile stress on the joint due 
to the weight of a vertical line of pipes 1000 feet 
long is equivalent to about 1} tons per square inch 
of pipe section, and as the joints have been found 
on testing to bear fifteen times this stress, such a 





Welding Pipes together on the Roadside. 











This Continuous Welded Main with Stewarts’ Patent Long-Sleeve Welded Joints, 
having passed through the Test mentioned, was recently lifted and found to 
be uninjured after being in the Ground for two years. It was handled 


as shown above, without Injury. 


portable generator with all tools can be obtained 
for £30, and oxygen may be got all over this 
country, usually in 100 cubic feet bottles, at about 
3d. per cubic foot. 

The plant affords the handiest possible means 
of cutting a length or piece out of a steel pipe 
lying in position in the trenches. A branch pipe 
may be welded-on, or a tee with welded joints in- 
serted, or any other alteration may be conveni- 
ently effected at a cost probably not greater 
than that of melting-out a lead joint, as, in any 
case, the pipe would require cutting out unless the 
main is laid with slip collar joints throughout. 

The cost of this joint under favourable condi- 
tions is about the same as that of lead joints 
when properly made for gas at high pressure. 

Although this patent welded joint is of quite 
recent introduction, it has already been adopted 
by over fifty gas companies in this country, and 
there appears to be every probability of this 
figure being doubled within the next few months. 
A number of colliery companies also have utilized 
the joint for pump delivery mains in the pit-shaft. 


The photographs show actual work in progress 
illustrative of the methods described. 











COAL STATISTICS FOR 1912. 


Production Smaller, but Value Greater. 


A PERIOD which will long be remembered by coal producers and 
consumers alike is dealt with by a Blue-Book issued a few days 


ago—that is, Part III. of the annual Home Office Report and 
Statistics relating to Mines and Quarries for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1912. The portion of this compilation that is of most 
general interest is that relating to coal—particulars of the output 
and value of which are given, both for the twelve months and for 
previous years. The report, however, deals also with the other 
minerals raised in the United Kingdom; and it gives figures re- 
garding the amount and value of the metals produced, and details 
as to exports and imports. Mr. R. A. S. Redmayne, the Chief 
Inspector of Mines, opens his report with the remark that the 
diminished output and enhanced price of coal which have to be 
recorded for the year under review are doubtless the effect of the 
national strike of workers at collieries, which lasted from March 1 
to April ro, Hitherto the average price of coal given in the re- 
ports has been an estimated figure based on information volun- 
tarily supplied to the inspectors by owners in their districts. Now, 





however, under the Coal Mines Act, 1911, the values of coal and 
of other minerals obtained at mines under that Act are required 
to be given on the annual returns; and the average price of coal 
for the year now dealt with has been calculated on the complete 
figures so obtained. 

The total quantity of coal raised during 1912 was 260,416,338 
tons, of a value at the mines and quarries of £117,921,123. The 
figures for the year 1911 were 271,891,899 tons, of a value of 
£110,783,682 ; for 19to, 264,433,028 tons, value £108,377,567 ; for 
1909, 263,774,312 tons, value £106,274,900; for 1908, 261,528,795 
tons, value £116,598,848; and for 1907, 267,830,962 tons, value 
£120,527,378. From these figures it will be seen that thee was 
a decrease in 1912 as compared with 1911 of 11,475,561 tons in 
the output, but an increase of £7,137,441 in the value. The 
average price of coal at the pit was gs. 0°68d. per ton in 1912; 
while the figure for 1911 was 8s. 1°79d. The value of the coal at 
the mines for each of the preceding four years was: In 1910, 
8s. 2°36d. per ton; 1909, 8s. o°7d.; 1908, 8s. 11d.; 1907, 9s. In 
1907, it will be seen, the price very nearly equalled the average of 
1912; and in 1908 there was not much difference, But for the 
other years, much lower figures ruled. 

England and Scotland suffered the whole of the decrease in 
output during the year under review; Wales and Ireland showing 
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slight increases as compared with the preceding twelve months. 
To be exact, the decrease in England was 9,411,983 tons, and in 
Scotland 2,199,534 tons ; while the increase for Wales was 130,213 
tons, and for Ireland 5743 tons. The complete figures for 1912 
were: England, 180,832,131 tons, of a total value of £79,044,555 ; 
Wales, 39,975,271 tons, value £22,222,544; Scotland, 39,518,629 
tons, value {£16,603,665; Ireland, 90,307 tons, value £50,359. 
The total output of anthracite (which is included in coal as dealt 
with in the statistics) for the period referred to was 4,696,691 tons, 
which was valued at £2,689,167. This figure shows some increase 
over that for 1911, when the amount was 4,350,479 tons, of a value 
of £2,537,212. Of the total supply of anthracite, no less than 
4,353,010 tons came from Wales. 

The prices of coal in 1912 at the pit’s mouth in the different 
fields were as follows: In the Scotch coalfields, 8s. 4°84d. per ton ; 
in the Northern coalfield, gs. o°85d.; in the Yorkshire, &c., coal- 
field, 8s. o-49d.; in the Lancashire and Cheshire field, gs. 3°23d.; 
in the Midland coalfields, 8s. 2'27d.; in small detached coalfields, 
gs. 8:22d.; in the North Wales coalfield, 8s. 10°72d.; in the South 
Wales coalfield, 11s. 1°57d.; and in the Irish coalfields, 11s. 1°83d. 
The average price per ton at the pit’s mouth was for England 
8s. 8:g1d.; and for Wales 11s. 1'42d.; the average over the whole 
of the fields working out, as above remarked, at gs. 0°68d. The 
average price in the London market was 2os. 11d. per tonin 1912, 
compared with 17s. per ton in 1911, 16s. 3d. in 1910, 16s. 11d. in 
1909, 178. 6d. in 1908, and 19s. gd. in 1907. 

With regard to exports, the report shows that the quantity of 
coal taken out of the country in 1912 (exclusive of coke and 
patent fuel, and of coal shipped by steamers engaged in foreign 
trade) was 64,444,395 tons, as compared with 64,599.266 tons in 
the preceding year—or a decrease of 155,000 tons. In 1910, the 
exports were 62,085,476 tons; and in 1909, 63,076.799 tons. The 
declared value of the 1912 exports of coal was £40,494,274, and 
of those of the preceding year £36,521,068. In the period under 
review, there was also, in addition to the quantity already named. 
the equivalent of 1,684,417 tons of coal exported in the shape of 
1,010,650 tons of coke, and the equivalent of 1,422,723 tons of 
coal in the form of 1,580,803 tons of manufactured fuel. If to 
this be added the 18,291,370 tons of coal shipped for the use of 
steamers engaged in foreign trade, there was a total quantity 
of coal and coal equivalent shipped of 85,842.905 tons, compared 
with 87,081,382 tons in 1911. The declared value of the exports 
of coke was £846,520, and of manufactured fuel £1,243.660. 

Turning to the table giving the countries to which the coal and 
coal equivalents were exported, it is seen that the three largest 
customers (as was the case in the preceding year) were France, 
Italy, and Germany—in the order named. The quantity which 
was taken by France in 1912 was 10,359,375 tons, the declared 
value of which was £6,016,515; Italy took 9,450,852 tons, value 
£6,291,710; and Germany, 8,400,023 tons, value £4,389,114. It 
may be remarked that for the year 1911 the quantities exported 
to these three countries were: France, 10,448,537 tons; Italy, 
9,514,935 tons; and Germany, 8,980,041 tons. With regard toim- 
ports, the quantity of coal, coke, and manufactured fuel brought 
into the United Kingdom is always small, though the figures for 
the year now under review are considerably higher than were 
those for 1911. In the year 1912, the total quantity imported was 
191,768 tons, of a value of £276,516. In 1911 there were brought 
into this country 30,187 tons, value £29,779; and going back to 
1908 the amount was only 3842 tons, value £4689. As to last 
year’s figures, first place is taken by Germany, who sent us 
90,229 tons; but it is interesting to note that Canada comes next, 
with 33,092 tons. Next is the Netherlands, with 24,147 tons, and 
then France, with 21,661 tons. On this occasion, too, 12,618 tons 
were sent by the United States. Presumably the trade with 
these countries was influenced by the exceptional condition of 
affairs which for a time existed on this side. Of the 260,416,338 
tons of coal raised, the quantity remaining for home consumption 
for all purposes, after meeting every requirement from abroad, 
Was 174,573,433 tons; and reckoning the population of the United 
Kingdom at 45,662,572, this represents 3°823 tons per head—the 
smallest amount of afy year since 1898. In 1911, the quantity 
which remained for home consumption was equal to 4079 tons 
per head of the population. 


THE PRODUCTION OF COKE, 


Coming now to the section of the report furnishing particulars 
with reference to the production of coke and briquettes, and the 
number of coking ovens in usé, it is noticed that for 1912 returns 
of the production of coke were received from 145 colliery owners 
(comprising 216 separate works), 1493 gas undertakings, and 
eighteen other owners of coke ovens. The counties of Durham 
and York provided 65 per cent. of the total quantity of coke 
made in coking ovens—66 per cent. of the total number of ovens 
being worked in these counties. Of the 234 works (other than gas- 
works) where coking plant was in use during the year, bye- 
products were recovered at 89—principally, of course, sulphate of 
ammonia and tar. This figure of 89 compares with 81 in 1911, 
and 77 in 1910. Returns regarding the manufacture of briquettes 
were obtained from all firms known to have been engaged in the 
industry. This work (in which only very fine slack is utilized) is 
carried on chiefly in South Wales. 

The total quantity of coal used in the manufacture of coke in 
1912 is put at 33,667,324 tons; the amount of coke obtained being 
18,350,068 tons (7,629,716 tons from gas-works, and 10,720,352 
tons from coke ovens), of a value of £13,797,909. In 1911, there 





was an output of 7,483,105 tons from gas-works, and 11,474,174 
tons from coke ovens—a total of 18,957,279 tons. Of the gas- 
works output in 1912, 6,591,906 tons came from England, 144,655 
tons from Wales, 715,660 tons from Scotland, 168,121 tons from 
Ireland, and 9374 tons from the Isle of Man. There were 21,076 
coke ovens in use; and of these 13,833 were of the beehive pat- 
tern. Then there were 1900 Coppée, 1283 Otto-Hilgenstock, 1141 
Simon-Carvés, and 1128 Semet-Solvay—besides smaller numbers 
of other patterns. The 1,755,869 tons of briquettes produced were 
valued at £1,347,675. 


SoME SMALLER ITEMs. 


It is only necessary here to allude to a few of the many other 
minerals that are referred to in the Blue-Book. First of all there 
is the bog ore which is obtained from open workings in Ireland. 
The output of this in 1912 was 3340 tons, of a value at the work- 
ings of £835; these figures comparing with 2700 tons, value £540, 
in the previous year. The output of iron ore during the year 
under review was 13,790,391 tons, of a value of £3,763,837. This 
was 1,729,033 tons less than in the preceding year. The supply 
of natural gas at Heathfield still continues to dwindle, even from 
the small dimensions which it assumed a few years ago. The 
amount of gas obtained during the year 1912 was 161,200 cubic 
feet, which compares with 221,400 feet in 1911, and 262,000 feet 
in 1910. No petroleum was obtained in Great Britain in the year 
now dealt with. The output of oil shale from mines and quarries 
in the United Kingdom in 1912 (all from Scotland) was 3,184 826 
tons, of a value of £765,730 at the mines. The figures for 1911 
were 3,116,803 tons, value £857,120. The average yield of oil is 
put at 24 gallons, and of sulphate of ammonia at 45 lbs., per ton 
of shale. 

IMPORTS OF PETROLEUM. 


Lastly we come to the imports of petroleum, which for the year 
1912 amounted to 413,333,358 gallons, of a value of £7,341,689, as 
compared with 365,639,477 gallons, value £5,693,911, during 1911. 
The principal sources of supply were: United States, 260,156,798 
gallons; Roumania, 53,333,089 gallons; and Russia, 31,741,219 
gallons. The feature of these tables is the rise of the importa- 
tions from the United States and Roumania, and the falling-off 
in those from Russia. The last-named country, it will be seen, 
takes third place on the present occasion, instead of the second 
place which it occupied in the statistics for 1911. The values of 
the 1912 imports are given as being: United States, £4,170,377; 
Roumania, £639,876; and Russia, £622,974. 


LOCAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Urban District Council Finances. 


FoLLow1nG upon the accounts of the borough .councils, which 
have already been noticed in the “ JournaL” [ante, p. 27], some 
figures may be extracted from the second portion of Part V. of the 
Annual Local Taxation Returns for the year ended March 31, 
1912, which deals with the finances of the Urban District Councils 
(other than town councils). 


The number of these urban district councils in England and 
Wales which are dealt with in the report is 811, which is the same 
number as for the preceding year. The receipts of the councils, 
excluding receipts from loans, during the year 1911-12, amounted 
to £11,736,398 ; while for the previous twelve months the figure 
was {11,735,544 These amounts included sums received from 
county councils, and also grants. The receipts from general dis- 
trict rates totalled £5,487,383, and from other rates £980,303. 
Among the other items on this side of the account are the follow- 
ing: Gas-works, £1,019,078 (compared with £1,008,428 the pre- 
ceding year); water-works, £719,500 (against £715,299) ; electric 
light undertakings, £416,140 (against £401,349). Itis shown by the 
financial statements that the receipts in respect of gas-works in- 
cluded £753,492 from gas-rentals, and £233,721 from the sale of 
residual products. With regard to water-works, the receipts in- 
cluded £497.532 from water rates, rents, or charges for domestic 
purposes within the districts of the councils owning the water- 
works, and {151,020 for water other than for domestic purposes. 
As is pointed out in the Blue-Book, a considerable portion of the 
transactions recorded relates to water, gas, electric lighting, and 
other revenue yielding undertakings. As a matter of fact, the 
total receipts from concerns of this character were sufficient to 
cover 96 per cent. of the expenditure on them, including charges 
in respect of loans. During the year 1911-12, the amount raised 
by public rates accounted for 55"1 per cent. of the total receipts, 
while the receipts from the principal undertakings which produce 
revenue, together with those in respect of private improvement 
works, the cost of which is recovered from the owners, repre- 
sented a little under 24 per cent. of the total receipts. 

Turning to the other side of the account, it is seen that the ex- 
penditure of the urban district councils for the twelve months 
to March, 31, 1912, excluding that defrayed out of loans, was 
£11,607,722, compared with {11,591,816 for the preceding year. 
The following items of expenditure (in which charges for interest 
and repayment of loans are included) may be mentioned: Gas- 
works, £954,198 (as compared with £939,487 in 1910-11) ; public 
lighting, £525,020 (as against £522,950); water-works, £804,782 
(against £779,381) ; electric lighting—excluding a sum of £113,528 
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for lighting by electricity included under public lighting—/£414,880 
(against £409,329). The public lighting figures exclude the loan 
charges for public electric lighting, which are included under 
electric lighting, as they cannot be separated. The loan charges 
—repayment of principal (otherwise than out of sinking funds 
and redemption funds), payments to sinking, &c., funds, and 
interest on loans—amounted to £2,996,457, as compared with 
£3,103,931 in the preceding year. Of the principal and interest 
paid, and allocations to sinking fund, £249,436 was on’ account 
of gas-works, £392,071 for water-works, and £213,428 for electric 
light. 

The expenditure of the councils out of loans (including sums 
spent in anticipation of loans) within the period under review 
amounted to £2,024,834; and of this sum, {101,076 was on gas- 
works, £280,829 on water-works, and £139,874 on electric light. 
The total expenditure out of loans during the year was less by 
£17,291 than in 1g10-11. The amount expended on gas-works 
shows a considerable decrease; but those for water-works and 
electric lighting are both larger. The aggregate amount of the 
loans raised during the year was £2,170,572, including the follow- 
ing sums: Gas-works, £119,997; water-works, £280,529; and 
electric lighting, £136,632. The amount of the loans raised was 
more by £58,227 than that of the previous year. 

The amount that was actually repaid during the year in respect 
of loans (including payments out of sinking or redemption funds, 
but excluding unexpended balances of loans applied to the re- 
payment of principal) was £1,731,842; and the outstanding loans 
at March 31, 1912, amounted to £34,878,806, as compared with 
£35,543,505 twelve months earlier. It is pointed out that this 
decrease was caused by transfers to municipal boroughs and 
other authorities consequent on the incorporation of urban dis- 
tricts or their addition to boroughs. Without these transfers, the 
debt would during the last few years show little variation. It is, 
however, again remarked that in recent years there has been a 
distinct slackening in the borrowing by urban district councils. 
During the period between March, 1900, and March, 1909, the 
debt rose rapidly and continuously year by year; the total 
amount of outstanding loans increasing between these two 
dates from {21,013,554 to £36,598,419. As has been seen, how- 
ever, the last two years referred to in the statistics have shown 
a different result. 

Of the total outstanding debt at- March, 1912, £3,259,554 was for 
gas-works purposes, {5,687,124 for water-works, £7770 for public 
lighting (other than public electric lighting), and £2,399,932 for 
electric lighting. For gas and electric lighting these amounts are 
less, and for public lighting and water more than in the preceding 
year. The amount remaining at the end of the twelve months in 
sinking and redemption funds for meeting loans repayable in this 
way was £604,247. The sum paid into the funds during the year 
was £220,718; and that taken out of them and applied to the 
repayment of principal, £211,690. Returning for a moment to 
the matter of outstanding loans, and glancing back over the last 
four years for which statistics are given, it is noticed that in this 
period the amount of the loans for gas-works purposes has 
decreased from £3,509,329 to £3,259,554, and those for electric 
lighting from £2,454,634 to £2,399,932; while the water-works 
loans have gone up from £5,518,586 to £5,687,124. 

According to the census of 1911, the total population of the 811 
urban districts other than boroughs was 8,134,112. The total 
assessable value of these districts for th: purposes of the general 
district rates, or other similar rates, was £35,084,177.. Apart from 
education, the rates raised by the councils equalled 3s. 2°7d. in 
the pound on the assessable value of the districts. This figure 
compares with 3s. 2°6d. in 1910-11. 











Presentation to a Manchester Corporation Official. 


In recognition of fifty years’ continuous service with the Man- 
chester Corporation, Mr. Thomas Harrison, the Chief Deposits 
Clerk in the Gas Department, was on Monday last week pre- 
sented with a testimonial by his colleagues. Mr. Harrison began 
as a junior clerk on Dec. 10, 1863, and he is now the head of his 
department, and is very popular with the staff. The esteem in 
which he is held by them was shown by the fact that there were 
no fewer than 338 subscribers to the testimonial ; the contribu- 
tions ranging from a guinea to a few pence. With the sum col- 
lected, a handsome grandfather’s clock was purchased for Mr. 
Harrison, and a gold bracelet for Mrs. Harrison. The presenta- 
tion was made in the Lord Mayor’s Parlour, by Mr. W. Kay, the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, in the presence of a numerous 
gathering, over which Mr. F. A. Price, the Superintendent of the 
Gas Department, presided. In presenting the gifts, Mr. Kay ex- 
pressed the hope that Mr. Harrison would spend many more years 
with the Corporation, and that he and his wife would have a long 
and happy life. In responding, Mr. Harrison said that to him 
the outstanding feature of his fifty years’ service was the good- 
fellowship and good-will which had prevailed between the officials. 
He expressed his gratitude to Mr. Kay for being present. 


In a paper recently submitted to the Junior Institution of 
Engineers, Mr. T. C. Morewood described various kinds of con- 
tinuous-feeding elevators, and expressed the opinion that, in these 
days of increasing cost of labour and ever-growing trade, there is 
a future for this type of labour-saving device. 








WORKS TOPICS—XYV. 


By “Modus Operandi.” 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good. The epidemic of 
strikes recently experienced by quite a number of municipal gas 
undertakings cannot but have a very salutary effect in the direc- 
tion of the introduction of labour-saving methods in the retort- 
houses of not only those affected, but in numbers of others whose 
turn might come later. Those concerned with the development 
of the vertical retort have every reason to be gratified by this 
magnificent advertisement, which places before all connected 
with the supply of gas the absolute necessity of taking every pos- 
sible step to safeguard the interests of the public. 


SAVING OF LABOUR. 


Obviously the first step to take is to eliminate as far as possible 
the human element. If we follow this practice, we shall adopt 
plant that requires the minimum of attention. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that continuous verticals can and do make a given 
quantity of gas with one-half the labour that is required in the 
most modern type of horizontal retort installation. With con- 
tinuous vertical retort plant on a fairly large scale, six men are 
capable of making a million feet of gas ; with horizontals, equipped 
in the most approved style, twelve men are required to make a 
similar quantity. These figures are, of course, approximate only, 
and merely give a general idea of the comparative merits of the 
two systems from the labour standpoint. 

The vast majority of the horizontal retort-houses are not, how- 
ever, fitted with the latest machinery; it is not always possible, 
nor expedient, to adopt at great expense all that is the last word 
in plant and methods. For instance, in the account of the trouble 
at Blackburn it is reported that 27 men on six beds of retorts car- 
bonized 80 tons of coal per day; while at Hollinwood (Oldham) 
24 men carbonized 112 tons per day. Thus in the former case it 
takes no less than 28 men to make a million feet of gas (taking the 
make per ton at 12,000 cubic feet), and in the latter 18 men per 
million. In the first instance, two points are particularly notice- 
able—namely, that “the whole of the men employed in the car- 
bonization of coal were working about three hours during their 
shift of eight hours,” and also that “the retorts are charged five 
times during the twenty-four hours.” The respective advocates 
of a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay and of the heavy charge 
will have their own idea about the significance of the above two 
statements. 





HEAvy CHARGES AND LABOUR. 


In considering the question of the labour requirements in a 
horizontal retort-house, it must be remembered that, given good 
coal and coke handling plant and machinery that will charge and 
discharge a filled retort, the number of men required is dependent 
more on the quantity of retorts opened than on the tons of coal 
carbonized. The extra cost of charging a retort with 12 cwt. of 
coal, instead of 6 cwt., is trifling, and the same may be said of the 
extra cost of discharging the additional weight of coke into the 
conveyor or telpher. Again, comparing the 12-hour and 6-hour 
systems, only half the number of doors need be opened, augered, 
backed-up, and shut. The augering of pipes, too, is rendered so 
easy by reason of the thin tar that it becomes a single instead of 
double handed job in nearly all cases. Thus one may fairly claim 
that the actual amount of work in augering pipes is reduced to 
one-fourth of that experienced with six-hour charges. In fact 
the only rétort-house work not really almost halved in amount, 
given the plant, is the filling and clinkering of the furnaces. 


MACHINERY IN SMALL WorKS. 


Taking everything into consideration, there are very strong 
reasons for the adoption of heavy charges in all horizontal retort- 
houses, where this course is possible. I would go further, and 
advocate the adoption of suitable machinery in the small retort- 
house making but 400,000 or 500,000 cubic feet a day; for only 
by this means can the heavy charge, and its undoubted ad- 
vantages, be obtained. As the result of an extended experience 
with heavy charges, I am convinced that, comparing the twelve- 
hour with the six-hour charge, it is possible to obtain at least 
10 per cent. more gas of equal quality, 10 per cent. more ammonia, 
and a saving of 30 to 4o per cent. in labour costs by adopting the 
former in place of the latter system. 

It will be seen that such improvements in results would justify 
the expenditure of a largely increased sum of money in the small 
works. Thus the use of machinery in such cases not only can 
show the savings in labour that would be the case, even though 
small charges were used, but also the additional savings resulting 
from the adoption of the heavy charge method of working. By 
such means expenditure that would not otherwise be warranted 
is quite justifiable. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORK. 


In the small works the arrangement of labour is simplified, and 
the cost decreased, by dividing the retort-house men into two 
shifts, whether these be eight hours or longer. It is obvious that 
the working of machinery necessitates a certain minimum number 
of men; and for this reason it is more economical to divide the 
men into two rather than three shifts. I have known a case 


where a small machine-worked retort-house, containing only five 
settings of seven through retorts, was operated on a system of 
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12-hour charges by one gang of five men. The men were paid 
extra money to work from six to ten in the morning and six to 
ten in the evening. With 12-hour charges this was, of course, 
possible. I have not heard whether the system was continued ; 
but there is no doubt that, given careful regulation of the “ pull” 
and a good mixing in the holder, very cheap and good quality gas 
could be made in small works by such a method of operating. 





ee . 


COKE-OVEN GAS FOR TOWN SUPPLIES. 


Review of the Question by M. Grebel. 
ReEcENT numbers of the “ Génie Civil’? have contained articles 
by M. ANDRE GREBEL, whose name is well known to “ JouRNAL” 


readers in connection with his communications to the Société 
Technique du Gaz en France and his contributions to French gas 
literature, on the subject of the use of coke-oven gas for ordinary 
purposes, and its distribution to localities situated at some dis- 
tance from the place of manufacture. The articles have been 
prepared primarily for the information of the author’s compatriots, 
who probably are not so conversant with the subject as are gas 
enginéers in this country and Germany; and they consequently 
contain much that is known on this side of the Channel. At the 
same time, he has brought together a quantity of matter from 
various sources. 

In his opening paragraph, M. Grebel acknowledges that the 
subject of the distribution of coke-oven gas to a distance is one 
about which little is known in France; and the recent bringing 
into use of a small service between Roche-la-Moliére, in the 
Department of the Loire, and the gas-works at Firminy, an account 
of which was given by M. Chanial at the last meeting of the 
Société Technique [see “JournaL” for July 1 last, p. 44], and 
the approaching realization of the much more important schemes 
of the Société des Mines de Lens (Pas de Calais), several other 
coal owners, metallurgic undertakings, and gas companies, led 
him to take up the question, and study the problems connected 
with it. The co-operation of the metallurgic coke industry with 
the gas industry in mining districts is, he remarks,a compara- 
tively recent phenomenon. The two industries, which run so 
parallel that they would not be likely to approach each other, are 
concerned with the manufacture of two distinct chief products. 
They appeal to customers of totally different characters, without 
a point of contact. Coke-ovens have to turn out a coke possessing 
well-defined physical and chemical properties; and to produce it 
itis necessary to carbonize close-grained coking coals, yielding 
little ash, and containing at least 20 per cent. of volatile matter. 
Works having improved coke-ovens generally dispose of about 
5300 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal coked; and as their exist- 
ence is assured without the sale of this gas, they are in a position 
to distribute it within a very large surrounding area, notwith- 
standing the attendant expense, as additional profits accrue there- 
from. Gas-works, on the other hand, sell to a multitude of small 
customers gas which has to comply with rather severe conditions 
in regard to purity and calorific, and even illuminating, power. 
For its production it is necessary to carbonize gas coals yielding, 
on an average, 10,600 cubic feet per ton. These coals are gradu- 
ally becoming scarcer and dearer than washed slack. Assuming 
that the furnaces are heated on the generator system, there re- 
mains for disposal, per ton of coal carbonized, about half-a-ton 
of light, friable coke often difficult of sale, as it is of limited use 
in the secondary industries. The yield of the other residuals is 
less than in the production of metallurgical coke. The tar from 
gas-works is of better quality than that from coke-ovens ; but, on 
the other hand, the production of sulphate of ammonia is less. 

With regard to coal gas, M. Grebel points out that the demand 
for it varies daily with the hours, whereas the production of 
metallurgical coke tends to become constant. As the manu- 
facture of the chief product cannot be subordinated to that of the 
bye-product, it is evident that, when it is desired to distribute 
coke-oven gas as town gas, the quantity of it for disposal must be 
much greater than that necessary for the supply of the centres of 
consumption. Moreover, it is of lower quality than that of gas 
produced from good gas coals; and the substitution of one gas 
for the other would not have been possible if public authorities 
had not of late years been led to accept gas of low lighting and 
reasonable calorific power. 

M. Grebel closes his introductory remarks by expressing the 
opinion that the metallurgical coke industry, which is at once the 
producer of coke, various chemicals, electricity, and illuminating 
gas—the last-named being an accessory—has a great future before 
it. The gas industry, on the contrary, already old, “sees itself, 
notwithstanding the advantages of its experience and its organ- 
ization, threatened by constant increases in working expenses, 
difficulties in the disposal of coke, and reductions in the selling 
price of gas.” He considers that it is to the advantage of the 
two industries to help each other wherever possible; and this is 
already being done in several countries, as he intends to show. 

The author next reviews the development of coke-ovens and 
the use of the gas produced in them for the lighting of towns. 
He states that the first ovens (constructed under the Knab patent) 
appeared in France about the year 1856; and in 1867 the Appolt 
vertical ovens were adopted in a really practical way by the 
Société Carvés et Cie. (now the Société Anonyme de Carbonisa- 
tion) in the basin of the River Loire. One of the first towns to 








be lighted with coke-oven gas was Montceau-les-Mines (Sadne-et- 
Loire), supplied by the Compagnie des Mines de Blanzy, about the 
year 1898. But the coking industry long remained stationary in 
France. Of late years, however, endeavours appear to have been 
made to make up for lost time, especially since the utilization of 
the mining wealth of the Brieg and Normandy basins. Never- 
theless it was not until the end of 1912 that the first French 
modern coke-oven gas system was constructed at Firminy, to 
which reference has already been made. In England—a great 
coke-producing country—where the recovery of bye-products was 
studied as early as 1763, thereare still some beehive ovens in use. 
Many towns, however—notably Little Hulton and Bargoed—have 
for some time past been supplied with coke-oven gas for lighting. 
Belgium made herself conspicuous in 1850, quite at the beginning 
of the iron industry, with the Semet horizontal coke-ovens, and 
in 1860 with the Coppée ovens. Several Belgian firms have for a 
long time constructed regenerator ovens which have been highly 
appreciated. It is only of late, however, that coke-oven lighting 
supplies have been carried out in Belgium, at Ostend, Mons, &c. 
Plant is being multiplied very rapidly, and at the present time 
Collin ovens are being installed for the supply of Ghent, and 
Solvay ovens at Vilvorde, to supply St. Josse-ten- Noode, a suburb 
of Brussels. In America, the first application of the Semet-Solvay 
bye-product ovens was made at Syracuse, as recently as 1893; 
but since the year 1898 Boston has been supplied with lighting gas 
by 400 Otto-Hoffmann ovens, built at Everett. Likewise in North 
America, the towns of Glassport, Hamilton, Camden, Duluth, 
Halifax, Johnstown, Milwaukee, Detroit, Baltimore, Chicago, &c., 
are partially or exclusively supplied with coke-oven gas. The 
first bye-product ovens built in Germany date from 1881 only. 
They are at Gelsenkirchen, and were installed by the Société 
Carvés et Cie. Under the influence of Otto and Hoffmann, how- 
ever, this system of oven has progressed with giant strides. 

The most extensive coke-oven lighting gas services in Europe 
are in the Rhenish-Westphalian district; and among the towns 
thus supplied may be mentioned Bochum, Essen, Borbeck, 
Miilheim-on-the-Ruhr, Felbert, Gelsenkirchen, Rotthausen, Bar- 
men, and Oberhausen. A total of nearly fifty towns and com- 
munes have made contracts with collieries. There are other 
coke-oven gas services in Germany in the Saar district, in South 
Silesia, and in Hanover. 

The extremely rapid growth of the use of coke-oven gas merely 
in Rhenish Westphalia is shown bya diagram given by M. Grebel. 
Whereas in 1903 the consumption was some 393,000 cubic metres 
(rather more than 133 million cubic feet),in 1911 it was 84,397,000 
cubic metres (about 2980 million cubic feet), supplied from the 
following collieries : 


Cubic Metres. Cubic Feet. 








Krupp. . . 22,062,000 779 millions. 

Gelsenkirchen 20,444,000 .. 722 = 

Stinnes 41,891,000 .. 1479 a 
Total . . . 84,397,000 2980 millions. 


According to Forster, the surplus coke-oven gas in 1908 was 
1800 million cubic metres, or about 63,570 million cubic feet, in 
the Rhine province; whereas towns in this province consumed 
only 230 million cubic metres (8122 million cubic feet) in 1907. 
There is consequently an ample supply to meet all the require- 
ments of the region. 

M. Grebel next deals with modern coke-ovens, and gives de- 
tailed descriptions, by the aid of two large plates and diagrams 
in the text, of the Otto and Koppers ovens. With regard to the 
quantity and quality of the gas produced, he points out that these 
greatly depend upon the nature of the coal carbonized. In hori- 
zontal chamber ovens, dry coal containing 23 per cent. of volatile 
matter, distilled for a period of 24 hours, yields per ton 12,113 
cubic feet of gas of average gross and net calorific powers of 5541 
and 4971 per cubic metre respectively—say, 620 and 550 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot—with a maximum of 7300 and a minimum of 3800 
calories (say, 810 and 420 B.Th.U. respectively). The average 
illuminating power is 15°55 hefners, with a maximum of 22°9 and a 
minimum of 6. The average specific gravity is 44, with a maxi- 
mum of 57 and a minimum of ‘29. The author gives details of 
the conditions under which coke-oven gas is supplied in various 
places, and concludes his first article by describing the change 
in the quality of the gas that is given off at different periods of 
carbonization. 

‘The other articles, of which there are four in all, will be noticed 
in subsequent issues. 








Characteristics of Enclosing Glassware.—At the last annual 
convention of the American Illuminating Engineering Society, 
Mr. Van Rensselaer Lansingh submitted a paper on this sub- 
ject. It is given, with a number of illustrations, in the ‘‘ Transac- 
tions” of the Society for November; and the following is the 
author’s summary of it: “ From a distribution standpoint, en- 
closing glassware can be divided into two distinct classes—one 
purely transmitting and diffusing, such as ground glass, opal 
glass, &c.; and the other, prismatic glass, where the principle of 
specular reflection is employed. With glassware of the first type, 
little except good diffusion and low absorption can be expected— 
the redistribution of light being negligible. In the case of pris- 
matic glass, however, it is possible to vary the distribution in 
accordance with the wishes of the engineer, It is to be noted 
further that the absorption of light in both classes is about the 
same.” 
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THE CORRELATION OF THE GAS LIGHTING AND COKE-OVEN INDUSTRIES. 


By J. E. CHRISTOPHER. 


[A University Lecture to the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association, Jan. 10.] 


In introducing my lecture, I crave your indulgence for the 
liberty of changing the title. While dealing with modern coking 
tendencies, I shall endeavour to limit myself to such aspects of 
the coking industry as are most likely to appeal to you as repre- 
senting a sister industry. The two industries—coke manufacture 
and gas manufacture—have many pointsincommon. Both show 
signs of genuine scientific and economic developments, and both, 
by reason of this development, must further the same laudable 
object, the conservation of our fuel supplies. 


RELATIVE PosITIONS OF COKE-OVENS AND Gas-WoRKS. 


Let us first consider the magnitude and relative positions of 
these industries in our national scheme of economy. The latest 
figures I can quote are from the Mines and Quarries Reports for 
1911. In these, the coke produced at gas-works is given as 
6,629,931 tons; the amount from coke-works was 10,789,974 tons. 
Roughly speaking, the gas-works dealt with 12 million tons of 
coal; the coke-ovens with 19 millions. We will now consider 
the possibility of extension in these figures. The following dia- 
gram (fig. 1) shows (A) the increase in the production of sulphate 
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A. Sulphate of Ammonia—Gas-Works. Thousands of Tons. 
B. Total Pig Iron. Millions of Tons. 


C. Sulphate of Ammonia—Coke-Ovens. Thousands of Tons. 


Fig. 1. 


of ammonia from gas-works during the last ten years. Taking it 
that only small gas-works fail to recover their ammonia, the curve 
will be a fair index of the progress of the gasindustry. This pro- 
gress is very uniform, and has been made in spite of opposition 
from electricity and producer plants; and the writer ventures to 
suggest the dotted curve as the probable increasein output. The 
lighting industry has a great advantage over the coke industry in 
that artificial light must be produced either by electricity or gasi- 
fication, and the market for “ light” is assured. 

On the other hand, the market for the coke from coke-ovens is by 
no means stable, and is dependent mainly on the pig-iron industry, 
the fluctuations in which are shown on the same diagram. Curve 
B represents the annual output of pig-iron. This curve is some- 
what erratic, and the condition of uncertainty must to some ex‘ent 
nullify the efforts to substitute coke-oven gas for the product of 
the gas-works. At the same time, however, there is a solid founda- 
tion for the coke industry; and its advance might reasonably be 
expected to follow the dotted portion of curve B. The writer has 
dealt with this point on the assumption that gas-works and coke- 
works will devote their attention solely to their primary objects— 
i.e., gas and coke manufacture respectively—and the relative im- 
portance of these primary objects is shown in fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2. 





Are we correct in this assumption; and to what extent are 
these systems likely to encroach on each other’s field of opera- 
tion? In the first place, the gas-retorts of the present day are 
not suited for the manufacture of furnace coke; and both the 
design and method of working them would have to be very ma- 
terially altered. The present gas-works coke is much too soft to 
stand the severe crushing effect met with in our modern blast- 
furnaces. A comparison of the crushing strength of various 
cokes is shown in Table I. Inthe second place, the supply of gas 
from coke-ovens is largely a question of geographical position. 


TaBLeE I.—Crushing Strengths of Coke. 


Crushing Strength. 
Pounds per Square Inch, 


Unstamped charges (coke ovens) . . . . . 850) 
Stamped - te e oe a et oe ee: 
Unstamped _s,, ze Ue et ne ON 
Stamped % . ns are eee 
Unstamped _,, Beehive ovens .. . . 1950 
* “ Glover-West . .. . . 2060 
. . Gas-Works (horizontals). . 960 


At the present time, there are 103 bye-product coke plants in this 
country, congregated in a few selected areas; while the gas plants 
number 1248, scattered in a fairly uniform manner throughout 
the whole country. 

The next diagram the lecturer exhibited was an attempt to 
show this fact graphically. Ona map of England he had placed 
circles to represent the blast-furnace districts; the areas of 
the circles being in proportion to the number of blast-furnaces 
actually in blast. Some triangular dots represented bye-product 
coke plants in 1913. Each of the plants dealt with approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons of coal per annum. Allowing 3000 cubic 
feet of gas per ton as surplus from each of the coke-works, we 
arrive, he said, at a figure of 300 million cubic feet of gas per 
annum ; and accordingly circular dots were inserted to represent 
gas plants dealing with this quantity of gasperannum. The map 
also showed that the coke-works are situated in the more densely 
populated areas, and that there ought to be a reasonable market 
for coke-oven gas; but in most cases gas-works were in existence 
long before the bye-product ovens. The systems of distribution 
were already laid, and the natural outlet for coke-oven gas would 
appear to be in the sale of it in bulk to existing gas-works—leav- 
ing the ‘a. of distribution to the industry most qualified for 
the work. 


Gas INDUSTRY AND THE POSSIBILITIES OF COKE-OVEN Gas. 


Again, we must not forget that certain coke plants are situated 
near to collieries and works, &c., under the same ownership, and 
the available gas in many cases is used to good advantage in the 
development of electrical power to be used for lighting, pumping, 
haulage, &c. Other coke plants have entered into contracts with 
electric power supply companies, who take the whole available 
power from several coke and blast-furnace plants. As yet the 
coke industry cannot be looked on as a serious competitor to the 
gas-lighting industry; but it is the duty of all gas engineers to 
consider the possibilities of coke-oven gas when extensions or 
renewals of their gas plants are in view. Mr. Bury, in his paper 
read before your senior Institute in 1907, paved the way for a 
more intelligent review of this question; and Mr. Chaney’s paper 
of Jast year is ample tribute to the success of the coke-oven as a 
gas-supplying agency. His figures show that coke-oven gas can 
meet the modern lighting standards, and that the experimental 
stage has been definitely left behind. 


Tue FIELD FOR METALLURGICAL COKE. 


The writer now offers a forecast of the opposition—or shall we 
say competition?—that the gas-works may expect from coke 
plants in the future. The iron trade requires some 13 million 
tons of metallurgical coke per annum, of which the writer calcu- 
lates about 8 million tons as being supplied from bye-product 
ovens and 5 millions from beehive coke-oven plants. Of the 5 
millions, a portion is made in small units at colliery plants where 
the output does not justify comparatively high capital expenditure, 
and we might reasonably expect that in the future about 3 million 
tons of coke will be diverted from beehive to bye-product sys- 
tems. Thus an additional 4} million tons of coal will probably 
receive more scientific carbonization; and on a low basis of 30 
per cent. spare gas, we obtaina figure equivalent to 1 million tons 
of coal at gas-works. This figure almost exactly balances the 
prospective progress in the gas lighting industry, as indicated in 
fig. I. 

If we revert to the map of England, the open triangles [33 in 
number, out of a total of 135] show the prospective locality from 
which to expect this rivalry; these open figures representing the 
additional bye-product coke plants required to replace the assumed 
proportion of the present beehive ovens in their respective districts. 


RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION. 


So far the writer has striven to give an idea of the possibilities 
of coke-oven gas for lighting purposes. We must admit that in 
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this matter the coke-ovens of the United Kingdom have not made 
satisfactory progress; but the fault is not altogether with them. 
The statutory restrictions as to lighting effect under the older 
conditions—which all true promoters of national fuel economy 
would be happy to see the last of—have done more than anything 
else to drive the coke-oven people to a utilization of their spare 
gas in a manner anything but efficient, and in many cases abso- 
lutely wasteful. Millions of cubic feet of gas have been, and are 
still being, practically wasted by haphazard methods of dealing 
with a product which, under enlightened statutory clauses, would 
be used for domestic and industrial light and heat. At the same 
time, we must also admit that, while the best avenue for coke-oven 
gas has been closed by restrictive legislation, the utilization of 
coke-oven gas in other directions has of late years been the object 
of careful scientific study. Gas-engines in large units have used 
coke-oven gas for some years now; while the old crude methods 
of burning coke-oven gas in boiler grates in open jets have given 
way to specially-designed bunsen burners, and, in very recent 
cases, to Dr. Bone’s latest development of surface combustion 
combined with the undoubted advantages of the modern steam- 
turbine. 
CokE-OveNn Gas SALES ABROAD. 


As a comparison to the slow rate of advancement in this 
country, the writer can quote the following figures from the 
United States: Gas sold, to gas companies from Semet-Solvay 
ovens alone, 50 million cubic feet per day; total gas sold from ail 
types of ovens, 82 million cubic feet per day. Table II. gives the 
location of coke plants in the United States, showing also, in 
particular, the plants delivering gas to gas companies, &c. The 
use of coke-oven gas in Germany is now likewise extending. The 
following figures refer to one district alone (Ruhr) : 


Gas Sold, 
Year. Cubic Feet, 
5 RR a ey ee a 400,000,000 
MEREr = Met ew. fe) ee eG ice! cw cle 850,000,000 
a a a a a em re ee a 
IgII 


3,000,000,000 

‘6 © «© © @» «© «© » « « .» ‘S$gO0G,000,000 
The output of lighting gas from coke-ovens in this district has 
thus doubled itself every year. 


1912 ‘ 


CoMBATING THE SMOKE NUISANCE BY COMBINATION. 


The writer, so far, has spoken of the two industries as possess- 
ing a spirit of competition. But the coke-oven industry lies on 
the boundary of two others—gas and electricity, and from a 
neutral standpoint has watched with interest the strife for 
supremacy between the latter. Both gas and electricity serve a 
national purpose in helping to fight the smoke problem and in 
furthering the conservation of our national store of fuel. Here 
the modern coke plant steps in, and tenders its claim to recog- 
nition. If we take upon ourselves the mantle of the prophet, is 
it too much to look forward to a more enlightened age that will 
gather together these three rival industries, and in which our 
“ gaslight and coke companies ”’ will give place to “ fuel and power 
companies,” the object of which would be to supply smokeless 
fuels, such as metallurgical coke, semi-hard coke, coalite, or its 
equivalent (according to local requirements), gas for lighting and 
heating, and electricity for light and power ? 

Our carbonizing schemes would include a sufficient number of 
coke-ovens to supply the metallurgical needs of the district. 
These ovens could be adapted to give the whole of their gas to 
our holders and mains in winter and only half in summer. Quite 
possibly, in the summer months, the whole of this oven-gas would 
be debenzolized—in this way giving an appreciable quantity of 
motor spirit. The heating gas, thus debenzolized, would be an 
admirable fuel to pass on to the flues of our vertical retort plant, 
which would be the main support for supplies of gas, the coke- 
ovens being the flexible part in this respect. The breeze from the 
ovens and vertical retorts would go to gas producers specially de- 
signed to deal with these products, while the coalite equivalent 
would be made, when required, in plant deriving its heat from 
the waste-heat flues of the vertical retort plant. Our future 
“fuel and power companies” would thus be at liberty to utilize 
the advantages peculiar to each system—probably combining 
some of them to still further advantage. 


CoKkE-OVEN DEVELOPMENT. 


_ [leave to you the main consideration of the retort plant, with 
its smaller charges, confining myself to the chamber-ovens, and 
giving details of modern coking practice with these larger ovens. 
The modern coke-oven may be said to have developed from the 
older Coppée oven and the Appolt oven. The Coppée oven con- 
sisted (as is well known) of a long and narrow chamber heated 
externally by surrounding flues, which were vertical. The ovens 
and flues, &c., were made hot by working-off several charges 
after the manner of beehive coking practice. When at a full red 
heat, these retort-ovens were charged, and the gases evolved were 
drawn through the flues to the chimney—air being admitted to 
the flues and not to the interior of the coking chamber. In later 
types, this air was preheated. Ofcourse, in these “ flame” ovens, 
as they are sometimes called, the bye-products were entirely lost ; 
and the next progressive step, aiming at the recovery of these, 
was to sever all direct connection between the interior of the 
coking chamber and the flues proper. The gases were led away 
through inefficient cooling and washing plant, and then returned 
to the flues. Thus the earlier Simon-Carvés and Semet-Solvay 
Ovens came into being, with this difference, that the side flues 





TaBLe II. 


Semet-Solvay Coke-Ovens. 



















































































Plant. No, of Ovens. 
Semet-Solvay Company, Syracuse,N.Y. . . . .. . 40 
Semet-Solvay and Dunbar Furnace Company, Dunbar, Pa. . IIo 
Semet-Solvay Company, Ensly, Ala. . a a rae 240 
National Tube Company, Benwood, W.Va. .... .» 120 
*Semet-Solvay Company, Detroit, Mich.. . . . . . . 175 
*Philadelphia Suburban Gas and Electric Company, 
OSM ae Cetus G6 a eo tO : 6 40 
Central Iron and Coal Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala. . . . 60 
*Milwaukee Coke and Gas Company, Milwaukee, Wis. . . 160 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, Lebanon, Pa. euerie ss go 
*Empire Coke Company, Geneva, N.Y... .... - 46 
*Cleveland Furnace Company, Cleveland, Ohio. . .. . 100 
*By-Products Coke Corporation, So. Chicago, Ill... . . 280 
*Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa. . . .. . 120 
*North Shore Consolidated Gas Company, Waukegan, Ill. . 13 
Kentucky Solvay Coke Company, Ashland, Ky. . . . . 54 
*Indianapolis Gas Company, Indianapolis,Ind. . .. . 41 
PROG rs fe ie ne ee ewan Se) tee fee oe 1689 
Koppers Coke-Ovens. 
Plant, No. of Ovens. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. . ... . 140 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, Fairfield, Ala. . . . 280 
Illinois Steel Company, Joliet, Ill. . . . . « « « 280 
Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind... . . . . 560 
*Ccal Products Manufacturing Company, Joliet, Ill. . . . 35 
Algoma Iron and Steel Company, Sault Ste. Marie,Ont. . 110 
Minnesota Steel Company, Duluth, Minn... ... . 92 
*Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Pt.,Md.. ... . 120 
Inland Steel Company, Indiana Harbour,Ind. . . . . 66 
Republic Iron and Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio . . 68 
Total é 1751 
Otto Coke-Ovens. 
Plant. No. of Ovens. 
*New England Gas and Coke Company, Everett, Mass. . . 400 
*Camden Coke Company, Camden, N.J.. . ia pce. es 150 
*Hamilton Otto Coke Company, Hamilton, Ohio . . . . 100 
*Pittsburg Gas and Coke Company, Glassport, Pa. . . . 120 
Lackawanna Iron and Steel Company, Lebanon, Pa. . . 228 
Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa. . . . « = 372 
*Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Pt.,Md.. . . . .- 200 
*Citizens Gas Company, Indianapolis, Ind.. . . . . . 100 
Michigan Alkali Company, Wyandotte, Mich.. . . . - 30 
*Zenith Furnace Company, Duluth, Minn... ... -; 50 
Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, N.Y. . . . = -; 188 
Carnegie Steel Company, Farrell, Pa. . . ». » «© + + 212 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Sydney,C.B. . . . 520 
North-Western Iron Company, Mayville, Wis. . . =. - 40 
do.) a ne a oe ae er a a 2710 
Plants marked * deliver lighting gas. 
Didier Coke-Ovens. 
Plant. No. of Ovens. 
Lehigh Coke Company, So. Bethlehem, Pa.. . ». « + + 300 
Rothberg Coke-Ovens (Patent No. 804,054). 
Plant. No. of Ovens. 
Lackawana Steel Company, Buffalo, N.Y. . . »« » « + 281 
Klonne Coke-Ovens (Patent No. 825,221). 
Plant. No. of Ovens. 
Muncie Gas Company, Muncie, Ind.. . . « «+» « « + 22 
The Gas Machinery Company Coke-Ovens, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Plant. No. of Ovens. 
Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa. . . « «© + + 28 
ToTAL No. BYE-PRODUCT COKE-OVENS . . . 6781 





were horizontal. Compared with some of our modern ovens, the 
earlier ovens were not as economical, so far as the gas consumed 
in the flues was concerned; but there is no doubt good results 
were obtained. 

The tendency of late years has been to subdivide the gas supply 
to the side flues, to obviate local heating of the oven walls. The 
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tendency has also turned rather in the direction of vertical flues. 
The writer has seen vertical and horizontal flued ovens at work, 
and so far he has not yet seen any marked advantage in either 
system as far as uniformity of heating is concerned. About 1884 
the regenerative type of oven was introduced in Germany ; the 
object being to attain a higher coking temperature. The differ- 
ence between a continuous and reversing system of air heating is 
indicated in the next diagrams (figs. 3 and 4 respectively), show- 
ing the Brunck continuous regenerator and the earlier system of 
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gi g? = Gas Inlets. 
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= Air Inlet. 
bl b2 = Cross Flues for Air. 
c = Waste Heat Flue. 


Fig. 3.—The Brunck Continuous Regenerator, 





CHIMNEY 


Fig. 4.—The Otto-Hoffman Reversing Regenerator. 


reversing regenerators (Otto Hoffmann). The similarity between 
some of our gas-retort recuperative systems and the Brunck will 
be apparent to gas engineers. Upto about 1900, the vast majority 
of retort ovens in this country were of the waste-heat type. The 
success of gas-engines on the Continent, however, soon led oven 
designers to think more seriously of the value of surplus gas; and 
since this period there has been a steady movement towards the 
regenerative type of oven, and its consequent increase in the 
amount of surplus gas. 

In making the following comparison between “ waste-heat” and 
“regenerative ” types, we assume that the carbonization of our 
charge requires a definite quantity of heat—say, 3,600,000 B.Th.U. 
—per ton of coal (Table III.). These figures are exceeded in 



































TaBLeE III. 
= Analysis (Cub. Ft. Air Per] B.Th.U. Per | Weight. Lbs. 
(Coke Ovens).| Cub. Ft. Gas. |Cub, Ft. (Net).| Per Cub. Ft. 
Per Cent. 
Benzenes .. . I‘o 35'8 3574 *208 
Olefines . 1°4 14°3 1510 ‘078 
Marsh gas . 28°8 9°54 919 *0447 
Hydrogen... 54°I 2°39 330 *0056 
Carbon monoxide. 50 2°38 272 *0782 
Carbon dioxide 2°0 os ° *1234 
Oxygen . 0°4 ee *0893 
Nitrogen. 7°3 *0784 
Average . . ee 4°72 485 *0315 
B. 
- -. Heat Units c " 
eat Units in (485 : le 
Temperature of Air. |5,CUb. Ft. AiriGas + Air} "+ = Ft. Ga*| Surplus Gas 
yr oo ane ng inate " (Per Ton Coal <A 
tmospheric er Cub. Ft, . Ce). 
Temp). Gas Burnt in Carbonized). 
Flues). 
Fahr. Cent. Per Cent, 
60° 15° Nil. 485 B.Th.U. 7422 29 
572° 300° 50B.Th.U. | 535 B.Th.U. 6729 36 
1112° 600° 106 B.Th.U.| 591 B.Th.U. 6091 42 
1652° 900° 164 B.Th.U.} 649 B.Th.U. 5547 47 

















actual practice ; the latter figure commonly reaching 50 per cent., 
and in some cases 60 per cent. 

The next illustration (fig. 5) shows the Semet-Solvay oven with 
different types of recuperative systems—namely (a) sole flue re- 
cuperator, () continuous regenerator (designed on lines identical 
with gas-works practice), (c) reversing regenerators (individual 
regenerators to each oven). 

While the tendency in coke-works practice appears to be lean- 
ing towards an increase in coking temperature, and consequent 
shortening of the coking period, there is also a tendency to in- 
crease the size of the coking chamber. The original Simon- 
Carvés ovens built at Crook, Durbam, held a charge of 4} tons 
of coal. A common size nowadays deals with 10 tons. In the 
United States, this increase in the size of chamber, coupled with 
much higher coking temperatures, is very apparent. Some of the 
latest Semet-Solvay ovens built there hold a charge of 16 tons 
each. This charge is coked in 16} hours, with a flue temperature 
of 1200° C. to 1300° C. as a maximum. 


MECHANICAL DETAILS OF COKE PLANTs. 


We now turn to the mechanical details of these plants. In the 
great majority of cases the charge consists of washed slack holding 
up to 12 per cent. of moisture. This slack in many cases is dis- 
integrated and finally compressed; being transferred to the oven 
as a dense cartridge. Given a good coking coal, this is not neces- 
sary; but many plants nowadays are compelled to mix slacks 
from different seams, some of these seams giving coal of only 
moderate coking properties. The disintegration is of marked 
advantage in bringing about a thorough mixing of the coals, and 
a more uniform coke is undoubtedly obtained. The compression 
gives a denser coke, and in many cases known to the writer has 
enabled the retort oven to turn out quite satisfactory coke from 
slacks which were entirely useless for the manufacture of beehive 
coke. A reference to Table I. will show the advantages of com- 
pression in hardening the coke, while the next illustrations (figs. 6 
and 7) show the effect on the cell structure. 

















Gas Coke. Coke-Ovens Coke-Ovens 
Unstamped. Stamped. 
Fig. 6. 





A B C—Not Disintegrated 
Coke-Ovens Coke-Ovens Gas- Works 
Stamped. Unstamped. Not stamped. 
Fig. 7. 


The writer is not aware of any serious attempt in this line at 
gas-works, but suggests that the matter is worthy of attention, and 
is of opinion that a vast improvement in the quality of the coke 
could be brought about. The chamber settings of Mr. Thomas 
Glover, of Norwich, appear particularly applicable to this treat- 
ment, and offer a tempting compromise between gas-works and 
coke-oven practice—see fig. 8. ! 

The compressing system of Mr. J. H. Darby next merits our 
attention. The scheme would vary according to circumstances. 
The essential features, however, consist in the charging box, ap- 
proximately the same shape as the oven, but with movable adjust- 
able sides. These sides are moved inwards by eccentrics or levers 
during the stamping of the charge, and outwards to give clearance 
when the charge is being inserted into the oven. The other 
essential feature is the stamping pole, which is raised either by 
eccentrics or connecting rods with friction blocks, compressed 
air, or magnetic clutches, &c., according to the type of machine 
in use. The poleis usually allowed to drop freely, and is weighted 
according to circumstances. During the up-stroke the stamping 
machine is moved forward, and the pole thus drops in a fresh 
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Coke from Full Retorts, 17 cwt. charges, at Norwich. 


Fig. 8. 


position each time, traversing the whole length of the box in this 
manner. A stamping arrangement at a Koppers plant was next 
shown. 

Most ovens are built with a series of charging holes in the 
crown of the oven. In case of breakdowns and repairs to the 
charging machinery, the ovens are filled by single tubs, or by 
specially-designed charging larries; the surface of the charge 
being made even by levelling machinery attached to the ramming 
machine—see fig.9. Thisramming machine is usually electrically 
driven, and geared to return the ram at a much quicker rate, in 
order to allow of efficient quenching while avoiding unnecessary 
heating of theroom. The methods of dealing with the coke were 
next shown in a series of excellent slides from actual photographs. 
One of the most recent types is Goodall’s quenching machine, 
fig. 10, in which the coke is enclosed in a steam-filled chamber 
until thoroughly quenched. The appearance of the coke is much 
improved by avoiding contact with air—a point of great import- 
ance where the coke passes to the market. An unfortunate 
circumstance lies in the great waste of heat in quenching the 
large masses of incandescent coke; and several attempts have 
been made to utilize this heat. But so far none have been 
successful. The magnitude of the charge prevents the coke-oven 
people from using the excellent principle that obtains in the 
Glover-West retort, which aims at transferring some of this heat 
to the air supply passing to the flues. 

In adapting a coke-oven plant to gas supply, one or two details 
would require more particular attention than is usually bestowed on 
them. The smoke evolved during the charging of the ovens (say, 
for five minutes) might be a serious nuisance. This can be suc- 
cessfully dealt with by temporarily connecting the oven direct to a 
chimney; various methods being shown in fig. 11. Self-sealing 
doors would be almost a necessity. Though generally of a heavy 
type, the advantages of a really gas-tight door would more than 
compensate for extra weight. Greater attention would have to 
be paid to the jointing of the chamber walls, &c.—dovetailing the 
bricks where possible to lessen any chances of leakage. The 
question of expansion must be very seriously considered. The 





gas-collecting mains would be divided so as to differentiate be- 
tween the gas from the earlier stages of carbonization (rich gas) 
and from the later stages (fuel gas) where desired, though not 
always necessary. 











Quenching Operation. 


i a 
Ke | 
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Screening and Loading Operation. 


Fig. 10,—Goodall’s Coke Quenching, Screening, and Loading-Machine. 


Up to quite a recent date, the yield of surplus gas at coke plants 
was really a minor consideration; consequently in only a very 


few instances has the gas been actually measured. Table IV. 
shows the actual measured yield. 


MerItTs oF LIGHT AND HEAvy CHARGES. 


In comparing the quality of gas from chamber carbonizing, it 
would be interesting to review the results obtained at gas-works 
by varying the weights and duration of the charges—see Table V. 
So far as gas-retorts are concerned, the figures show an advantage 





Fig. 9.—Levelling Machinery attached to a Ram. 
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TaBe IV. | 5 
— 
Locality. Gas Yield. ha, 
Mines de Lens 11,662 (cubic feet per ton) | = 
Innsbruck . 11,758 = ay 
Munich . 12,500 | re 
Bochum fo 11,000 (550 B.Th.U. net) | 
Birmingham . 12,640 (500 oF + | 
U.S.A. (Semet- Solvay) . 10,550 (610 ss so.) | 
Vienna. . : 11,833 | 
U.S.A. (United Otto). 11,870 
Norwich . 12,300 (500 By. i 
Average 11,790 





in light charges of about 400 cubic feet of gas per ton; and our 
balance-sheet would be: 


Light Charges. Heavy Charges. 


s. d. s. d. 

400 cubic feet at 2s.6d. . . 1 0 | 2gall.tar . e103 
5 lbs. sulphate of ammonia . o 64 

4 cwt. coke. ae . 38 

Io 2 2 


In addition, we must take into account the reduction in naphtha- 
lene troubles, which Mr. Bell states is 50 per cent. with heavy 
charges. The tar in light charges has undergone an appreciable 
amount of cracking—roughly in proportion to the free space above 
the charges—see fig. 12. It can be taken with a fair degree of 
certainty that the tar in modern coke-ovens does not suffer from 
cracking to the same extent as in gas-works. 

The writer is unable to give at the present moment any data as 
to the effect of smaller charges in coke-ovens on the gas yield; 
but his experience as regards bye-products leads him to infer that 
the correct method with coke-ovens is to charge them as com- 
pletely as possible. Light charges have led to trouble in the 
hydraulic main through pitching, and there has been a tendency 
to lower the tar and ammonia yield, without any advantage as far 
as quality of coke is concerned, which is, after all, the prime con- 
sideration with the coke maker. 

Table VII. gives representative analyses of chamber-oven gases: 
It must be remembered that all these gases are from coals chosen 
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mainly for their coking properties, and, with the exception of the | To CHIMNEY 
analyses from the United States, are the average analysis through- | 
out the charge. The writer can state with confidence that, given | Fig. 11 
TABLE V. 
| 
7 Sulphate ot 
Charge. Duration. Calorific Value. E —— eet ah | erga Coke tor Sale. e& 4 
(Cwts.) (Hours.) Gas per Ton. (Net.) 500 | Galls. | sar Ton, ME mens, (Cwts.) 
6 6 10,594 535 B.Th.U. 11,450 | 10°64 29 9°75 J. Ferguson Bell. 1909. 
8 8 11,245 516 ‘ie 11,700 ti°9% 32 9°94 ” 
10 10 11,499 488 a. II,240 12°35 332 10°08 ue 
12 12 11,463 484 P II,120 12°84 34 10°34 ce 
6% 6 10,470 555 - 11,620 | —_— = = Dr. Davidson. 1912. 
84 8 10,350 533 ” 11,020 | — = — ” 
13 12 10,440 540 ” 11,260 — _ — a 
13* 164 10,970 515 a 11,300 | any = =, Be 
* Charge contained 124 per cent. water, and was disintegrated. 
TaBLeE VI. 
oe Distillate. 
Source. Fs m Free Carbon. Pitch. Observer. 
| Upto 170°C. | Upto270°C, | Up to 350°C. 
| 
Coalite 1'073 2°O 3°1 | 30°4 2r° 41°7 Lewes 
Vertical retort . 115 4°0 13'0 24°0 g'0 50°0 Drury 
1°074 3°1 g'I 25°7 24°9 46°90 Newbigging 
45° retort * 1°095 2°6 4°4 28°5 19‘2 47°5 Colman 
Norwich chambers I*180 II‘! o'4 10°2 30°1 53°9 Colman 
Coke-ovens . I*1g0 10'5 9°4 9°8 24'8 5I°o Hooper 
” I*160 6'5 3°0 18'o 22°4 57°00 Byrom 
” I'180 7°2 oe oe ee ee Byrom 
4 Se I‘1I50 6°8 ° <a oe ee Byrom 
Horizontal retorts. we 28°7 ¥°2 13'I 13'2 92°! Colman 
* cubed een ay oe eo 23°2 I°4 10'5 16°I 71'°8 Colman 
” oe a eS a? J 1°220 23°23 4°9 18°4 9‘0 60°6 Drury 
re A LO I*190 17°7 4°5 12°0 19'5 57°0 Newbigging 
” (Heavy charges). oe 17'0 8'o 32°0 4°0 56'0 Stewart 
” (Light charges) 36°0 3°0 14°0 5°0 78°0 Stewart 
TaBie VII. 
_ CnHm. CH, | H. Co. Ons CcOx | No Authority, 
So a ee" | 3°0 26°2 47°7 9'0 | Not stated o'5 13°6 J. T. Lucking 
Chamber 3°0 26°! 57°6 6°6 Trace 3'0 | 3°5 E. A. Franks 
Semet Solvay (enriched). | 5°4 34°4 48°8 4°0 6 a 5°7 E. C. Witherby, U.S.A. 
” » (initial) 4'8 34°1 48°4 4°! "7 ra 6°7 ne 
” », (fuel) 2°4 26°6 56°7 4°0 6 o'9 | 8°8 ie 
Huessener , . I'5 | 31°5 55'5 3°6 | *% £2 6'6 C. Lowthian Bell 
Semet Solvay... +... >; 3°8 31°O | 49°3 6'8 *. 2°! | 6°6 E. Bury 
Otto Hilgenstock. . . . . . 3°8 28°4 51°5 5'0 | 6 1°8 8'9 A. Short 
Semet Solvay . “ 2 2'O | 28'0 55'8 3°5 | oy 3°0 | 7°° T. H. Byrom 
Koppers 2°9 | 28°2 53°3 g'I 4 2°6 3°5 G. S. Cooper 
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the same care in choosing coals as is exercised in gas-works, a 
satisfactory average gas could be turned out by any of our 
modern coke plants, and he can testify strongly to its uniformity. 
By diverting the gas from the earlier portion of the coking period, 
this quality could still more easily be maintained. 


FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Turning to the financial side of the question, we will take the 
following as data for comparison: Coke-oven plant, 24 ovens to 
deal with unstamped or stamped charges, with five charges per oven 
per week in the first case, or seven charges per oven per week in 
the second. Each oven to hold 8 tons of dry coal per charge. In 
making the following comparison, the writer is well aware that he 
is treading on very controversial ground. The figures as regards 
coke-ovens are partly the result of his own experience with one 
particular type of oven, and partly the result of figures in his pos- 
session relating to four other types of ovens. The figures relating 
to horizontal retorts and vertical retorts are calculated from data 
in “ Estimates and Valuations” by J. F. Scott, 1913. It is diffi- 
cult in making comparisons from published data to ascertain 
what is or what is not included in certain costs; but the writer has 
included in his capital costs the following items on a coke plant 
and their equivalent in a retort plant: Coal-bunkers, elevators, 
disintegrating plant, charging and discharging machinery, con- 
densing and scrubbing plant, exhausters, power house, and 
chimney. Coke-ovens, compressing plant extra to ovens only. 
Retort-house extra to retort plants only. Sulphate plants, tar 
and liquor tanks, coke conveyors. 


TaBle VIII. 





24 Coke-Ovens. ives: 








Vertical 
a | Rontal | Retorts. 
Stamped. Unstamped. 
Coslperday... . » + » 137 | 192 140 140 


Gas per day, approx. . { 14 million | 2 “ve te 


cubic feet | cubic feet j | 72 mill. | 14 mill. 
Carbonizing staff . .. . 17 16 
Wages per ton coal carbonized 7°34. 5‘od. 
This staff could deal with 
greater output and wages 
would then be. . 5 4°4d 


"tae 3°8d. 
Capital cost of items stated 








" £26,000 $36,000} £34,000 








The figure for verticals is the average of five cases quoted in 
“Estimates and Valuations” for installations of verticals, plus 
estimates for condensers, scrubbers, &c. The figures varied con- 
siderably from £26,000 to £43;000. The style of retort-house 
influences this considerably; but a house is not required for 
coke-ovens. 

As regards repairs to the chambers of coke plants, the cost 
varies according to the quality of brick used and the nature of the 
coal. With a normal content of salt in the coal, and with good 
quality fire-bricks, the writer has had actual experience of ovens 
lasting eight years before relining—each oven thus having dealt 
with more than 15,000 tons of coal. On the other hand, cases 
can be quoted of lives of less than three years’ duration, due to 
corrosion from alkalies from -the coal, which, of course, would 
affect gas-retorts similarly. 


ByeE-Propucts RECOVERY. 


We will now direct our attention to the bye-product side of gas 
and coke-oven plants—dealing with tar, ammonia, and benzol. 





The tar, on the whole, is recovered in both industries on very 
similar lines—namely, simple cooling followed by impact or wash- 
ing types of tar separators for the last traces. On modern coke 
plant about 50 per cent. of the tar will be recovered in the 
hydraulic main, 25 per cent. in the air condensers, 10 to 15 per 
cent. in the water condensers, and the remainder in the tar washers 
or extractors, scrubbers, &c. Typical analyses of such tars are 
shown in Table IX. 











TABLE IX. 

Oe) oS Fg pee ee eg 
Specific gravity . .| 1°16 I°I5 | 1°32 1'08 | 1°08 0°99 
20%70°m. . -s j 2 I I 6 8 25 
1) 270° C. | 47 15 32 36 38 CO 
1, 300° C. 20 32 27 33 3r |} 37 
Pitch 61 52 40 | 25 | 23 | 18 

A. Sample from final store tank. 
B. © », first air condenser. 
Cc. - »» last ,, ” 

D. «Ss », first water ,, 

Ez. _ », Washer. 

F, ue », after exhauster. 


In the most recent coke plants where direct recovery systems 
are in vogue, the apparatus used for tar extraction is much more 
compact, as in fig. 13, showing the Simon-Carvés hot-tar recovery 
system. In the direct-recovery systems the tar is removed at a 
temperature varying with the moisture contents of the coal. 
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In coke-oven practice, this temperature is usually in the neigh- 
bourhood of 80°C. A 24-hour temperature chart is shown in 
fig. 14. Inaverage gas-works practice the temperature could be 
brought down to about 70° C., or even lower. According to 
M. Grebel, in a paper on direct sulphatation in gas-works (1911), 
coal gas from gas-works plant can carry permanently 195 grammes 
of water vapour per cubic metre at 60° C.—this figure correspond- 
ing to a total moisture content of 5} per cent. With reference to 
the recovery of ammonia at gas-works or coke-works respectively, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that, as a rule, washed slack 
containing up to 12 per cent. of moisture is used at coke-ovens ; 
while dry coal is the rule at gas-works. We thus obtain the 
following data, representing average conditions :— 


. Average Strength Gallons 
Moisture. of Liquid. per Ton. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Cokeowens .-... + » 12 0°86 NHg re 64 
i 3 2°04 NHz o% 27 
These representative liquors are made up as follows :— 
100 Tons Coal, Moist. 
Coke-Ovens. Gas-Works. 
Tons. Tons, 
RR as os sk om ew ee ee 3 
Waterof formation ....++ + » « g 3 
Addedinscrubber .... -. + + 14 6 
Totalliquor . . . «© + + + © + 29 12 
Fe ee | a, ae ae ne 3 


Total ofeffluent. . .. . 36 15 


The following figures given by Mr. Charles Hunt concerning 
gas-works practice are interesting :— 


Per Cent. 
Ammonia removed by condensation . . - + + + + 42°7 
* ‘ 9) mat@oruboer. . - «© « + + +» 43°3 
SCRE S 2 <8 8h s+ me ERO 


” ” 


These figures show clearly the importance of the scrubbing sec- 
tion in the older water-absorption systems; and we may take it 
that, broadly speaking, the substitution of an acid washer or acid 
saturator for our scrubbers reduces the quantity of ammoniacal 
liquor by 50 per cent. under average conditions. } 
The coke plants of this country deal with coal averaging 
210 tons of coal per day for each plant, and produce rather over 
60 tons of liquor daily. The great advantages of dispensing with 
this quantity of liquor, or even with one-half of it, will be readily 
apparent; and it is not surprising to hear that the semi-direct 
and direct processes have made headway in the coking industry. 
With gas-works, however, the same conditions do not exist. As 
a rule the quantity of liquor made per ton of coal is only about 
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Fig. 15.—Koppers’ Process. 
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Fig. 18.—Simon-Carvés Direct Recovery Plant for Tar and Ammonia. 


To Treat the Gas from 400 Tons of Coal per Twenty-Four Hours. 
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two-fifths of that at coke-works, while the fact remains that 


many of our coke plants, being entirely new, have adopted these | 
newer systems as part of their initial plant. Gas-works, on the | 
other hand, have been in existence for a much longer period, and | 


the installation of a new ammonia system would in most cases 
entail the scrapping of existing plant. Still, renewals and exten- 
sions have always to be considered, and the writer offers the 
foHowing observations on these processes. 


Gas-Works Dealing with 100 Tons of Coal per Day. 


Water 





Absorption. Semi-Direct. Direct. 
Liquormade. . . . . 12 tons -» 6tons .. WNil 
Sisamipeiile . . . +s 3 w ba (“ae ce ee 
Steam for exhausters, tar 
extractors, &c. . 28. es PES +. 2°5 tons. 
Water in scrubbers t400galls. .. Nil -. Nil 
[ne Gs. =. is “a, «. «7 oe «62 ews: -. Nil 
Daily Costs. 
s 4d, s. d. s. d 
Steam. 7 2 om 3 9 
Water ° 9 Nil ° Nil 
Lime . aie 1 8 a Nil 
m 3 3 9 


The next illustrations show the semi-direct processes (figs. 15 
and 16), which could be readily applied to gas-works practice, 
and the Otto-Hilgenstock process of direct recovery as applied 


to a coke plant with divided main supplying lighting gas (fig. 17). | 
This is from a Continental contemporary, “ Stahl und Eisen;” and | 


it will be noted that the fuel gas is debenzolized. Fig. 18 shows 
the Simon-Carvés system of direct recovery. 

A point of vital importance to gas plants is the effect on the gas 
of passing it through hot acid in the saturator. In this connec- 


tion the writer has passed ordinary town gas through a bath | 





| 
| 
| 


made up of coke-works mother liquor and coke-works acid—the 
mixture giving a Twaddel test of 70°, and being maintained at a 


| temperature about 100° C.—without being able to detect any 
| difference in the ordinary test for “ illuminants.” 


In coke-works practice, an increase in benzol yield has been 
noted after changing from the old to the direct system. Fig. 19 













































































A. Continuous Still. 

B. Blowing-over Still (Intermittent). 
C. Washer. 

D. Rectifying Still. 

E. Scrubbers. 


Fig. 19.—Benzol Plant. 


shows a diagram of an average benzol plant at coke-works; and 
fig. 20 shows a type of benzol rectification still. 

Table X. was worked out by Dr. Davidson to show the effect of 
benzol on the illuminating and calorific value of coal gas. On the 
face of it, the recovery of benzol at gas plants appears out of 
the question. 


In conclusion, the writer desires to acknowledge the assistance 
readily given to him by Mr. E. C. Witherby, of the Semet-Solvay 
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Company (U.S.A.), Mr. Thomas Glover, of Norwich, the Koppers 
Coke-Oven and Bye-Product Company, and the Simon-Carvés 
Coke-Oven Construction Company The subject of this lecture 
covers a very large field; and the writer can only hope that, if 
the time at his disposal has not allowed him to go into all the 
details of the subject, his attempt to bring out the main points 
at issue will have given his audience something to think about. 


TABLE X. 


Effect of One per Cent. of Different Constituents on the Calorific 
Value and Illuminating Power of Coal Gas on a Basis of 
540 B.Th.U. and 16 Candles. 




















Calorific Illuminating | 
Constituent. Value Power. | Ratio. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. | 
CO. — 10 ~ 35 I to 3°5 decrease, 
o - 1'°o — 30 I to 3'0 ‘ss 
Mm « - I'o — 2°6 I to 2'6 “s 
Air . — 10 — 2°7 1to2°7 + 
co. — 04 —o'9 I to2'3 ee 
H — 0'5 — 0'5 I to1r‘o - 

| (Increase in calorific value=twice 
CHy. + 0'8 — 0'4 the decrease in illuminating 
( power. 

C,H, + 1°8 +10'9 | I to 6’o increase, 
C3He . + 6'0 +18'0 I to 3'0 ‘ 
CioHs . +10°5 +125 1 to 12 ee 





NotTe.—Gas saturated with naphthalene vapour at 60° Fahr. contains only 00085 
per cent. by volume of this constituent. The increase in candle-power due to this 
small amount is only 0°16 or 1 per cent. 











Fig. 20. 


DISCUSSION. 


At the close of the lecture, a conversational discussion followed ; 
the President (Mr. W. L. Heald, of Preston), the Junior Vice- 
President (Mr. J. M‘Nicholl), the Vice-President (Mr. D. V. 
Hollingworth), and others, contributing to it. 


Invited by the President to say a “ word or two,” 

Mr. J. W. Morrison (Sheffield) said he did not know whether 
any of the members, when they visited Sheffield, noticed that they 
packed the retorts with heavy charges. They aimed at getting 
in 18 cwt.; but the average panned out at about 16} cwt. The 
coke was very dense, and much harder than formerly—so much 
so that they received complaints from domestic users of the 
coke being so hard that it would not burn in the domestic range. 
Speaking of vertical retorts generally, however, his experience 
was that there was a great deal of difference between the coke 
produced in the Dessau retort, the Glover-West continuous retort, 
and the Woodall-Duckham system. In the first-named case, the 
full charge was dumped into the retort, which was practically 
the same as stamping; whereas in the Woodall-Duckham and 
Glover-West systems, as soon as a small portion of coal had 
fallen, it began to slide, and continued to do so when it got into a 
plastic state. Therefore the coke was necessarily more open, and 
would make more small. Those who had studied the different 
systems would know that there was more breeze made and 
the coke was more porous in the continuous system than in the 
horizontal retort. He rather thought a little discrepancy had 
crept into Mr. Christopher’s lecture when he priced the 400 cubic 





feet of gas, with light charges, at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. This 
should not have been at the selling price but at the production 
price, which would be (say) from 3d. to 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
He (Mr. Morrison) was also rather nonplussed at the present 
time to see that claims were still being put forward that there 
was an increased yield of tar and liquor from heavy charges. At 
Sheffield they certainly did not find any increased yield of tar or 
ammonia; but in coke they did, because they did not make much 
breeze or dust. He asked the permission of the lecturer to take 
exception to the figures he quoted as to the cost of horizontal 
retort installations. Excluding apparatus which would be common 
to any class of carbonizing plant, he found that coke-ovens would 
cost about £180 per ton of coal carbonized per day, and vertical 
retorts about £170 per ton; but horizontal retorts would not, 
even at the present high prices of material, cost £100 per ton per 
day. Asa matter of fact, the last extension of horizontal retorts 
at Sheffield had cost £86 per ton. 

The Lecturer, in the course of a brief reply, thanked Mr. 
Morrison for his comments. 





SOURCES OF MONAZITE. 


A paper on “ New Localities for Monazite” was presented to 
the meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemica 
Industry which was held at the rooms of the Chemical Society, 
Burlington House, on the 5th inst.—Professor W. R. E. Hodg- 
kinson, F.I.C., being in the chair. The author, Mr. SypNEy J. 
JoHNsTONE, of the Chemical staff of the Imperial Institute, did 
not read his paper in full, but gave a résumé of its contents. 


He referred first to the output of monazite, which, from the 
chief source of supply (Brazil), was about 6000 metric tons per 
annum, reckoned as go per cent. monazite, containing 5 to 5°7 
per cent. of thoria. Another source of supply, which was rapidly 
increasing in importance, was Travancore, a native state in India, 
from which 811 tons were exported in the year 1911, and 1100 
tons in 1912. The specific gravity of monazite was usually about 
5°1; but sometimes, as in a sample from Ceylon, as high as 5'5. 
Usually the percentage of thoria in monazite increased with the 
increase in the specific gravity. 

Passing on to the analysis of monazite, the author said that the 
methods which he had followed were described in detail in the 
paper. He then gave the results of analyses of a large number 
of samples from different localities. The percentage of thoria in 
samples from the following places was: Brazil (1) 6°06, (2) 6°50; 
Amelia County, Virginia, 14°23; Burke County, North Carolina, 
6°49; Ottawa County, Quebec, 12°60; Emmaville, New South 
Wales, 1°23; and Southern Norway, (1) 9°34, (2) 9°20, and (3) 
3°81. A sample from Nyassaland gave 7*10 per cent.; but the 
average content from this district would be nearer 6 per 
cent. Samples from Southern Nigeria gave (1) 6°19, (2) 
7°30, and (3) 5°50, and an average of about 5°80, and from 
Northern Nigeria (1) 5, (2) 3'20, and (3) &, with an average of 
about 5°50 per cent. of thoria. It would probably only pay 
to export monazite from Nigeria in cases where the percent- 
age of thoria was 8 or upwards, owing to the cost of carriage to 
the coast. Analyses of six samples of Ceylon monazite showed 
an average of 10°76 per cent. of thoria; the minimum being 9°40 
and the maximum 28°20 per cent. Samples from Malaya con- 
tained (1) 8°38, (2) 3°40, (3) 3°53, and (4) 9°41 per cent., and from 
Travancore 8°65 and 10°22 per cent. of thoria. The author 
observed that the proportion of silica in monazite was of interest, 
as it generally rose with the proportion of thoria. He also re- 
ferred to the economical importance of uses being found for ceria 
and the other oxides present in monazite. 


Mr. EpmunD WhiTtE, F.I.C., opened the discussion on the 
paper, and said that many of the older analyses of monazite were 
untrustworthy, or were useless, because the method of analysis 
adopted had not been stated. He was glad that the author had 
included a full description of his analytical procedure in the paper. 
At present, little use beyond that of a small quantity of cerium 
for the cerium-iron alloy used in friction pocket pipe-lighters was 
made of the cerium and other bye-products of the extraction of 
thoria from monazite. 

The CuarrMan said that he believed the Society would shortly 
hear of many alloys of a useful character of cerium, lanthanum, 
&c., with other metals besides iron. 











At St. Clement’s Church, Ilford, last Saturday, the marriage 
was solemnized of Mr. Edward G. Stewart (Assistant Engineer at 
the Fulham works of the Gaslight and Coke Company), with Miss 
Alice Naomi, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Avery, of Ilford. 
About fifty guests subsequently attended the reception held at 
Cecil Hall. 

Among the New Year honours recently conferred by His 
Majesty was a knighthood for Alderman W. H. Clarke, J.P., D.L., 
of Chatteris. We learn that the new knight has had an unbroken 
connection with the Chatteris Gas and Coke Company, Limited, 
since 1867, in which year he was appointed Secretary. He is also 
one of the principal public men in the Isle of Ely; and his in- 
clusion in the honours list has caused considerable pleasure to his 
many friends and admirers. 
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SCHOOLROOM LIGHTING BY GAS. 


In the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung” for Jan. 3 appeared 
an article on the above subject by Herr F. Pohl, an official of the 


Vienna Municipality Building Department. He refers to some 
measurements of schoolroom illumination made in the years 
1895-96 at the Vienna municipal schools, and supplements them 
on this occasion by measurements taken of more modern gas 
systems. During these years, he says, many systems have been 
tried, with various methods of shading and diffusion, with the 
object of obtaining the best light with steadiness and freedom 
from shadows. Electric arcs failed because of their unsteadiness, 
and electric carbons gave insufficient light. At the close of the 











experiments, a commission of technical men, doctors, and school- 
masters passed the following resolutions: (1) The mean brilliancy 
at each seat in the room should be 20 lux. (2) Incandescent gas 
lamps with high eye-rests are best employed tothis end. (3) For 
drawing and work rooms diffused lighting should be used ex- 
clusively. In spite of this, however, gas lighting was seriously 
threatened by metallic flament lamps at one period. But the 
introduction of inverted burners with semi-diffusing shades re- 
covered much of the lost ground, and to-day white enamelled 
inverted gas-lamps of the Graetzin school model are almost 
universally employed in Vienna—often in conjunction with dis- 
tance-lighting systems. 

At the close of his article, the author gives the following table 


| for comparison of various systems : 
































| | 
Gas Con- | Consump- ie! , : | : 
— ig No. of Area of | sumption | tion Per Brilliancy in Lux at Height of — | Coefficient 
— Year, Description of Lighting. Lamps, Room, Per Lamp. | Sq. Ft. Benches, ° 
Per Hour. Per Hour. | Steadiness, 
Sq. Ft. (Cubic Feet./Cubic Feet.| Maximum. | Minimum. Mean. | Max./Min 
1 | 1896 Siemens Regenerative Burner 2 613 34°4 | “II 30°9 12°6 21°7 | 2°4 
2 - Special Argand Burner. Open . 5 516 8'2 | *079 24°3 12'7 18°5 2°0 
3 - SecaGepbent. Gpem . » . « s+ 8 2 7 570 3°9 | 048 31°6 12°! 21°8 2°6 
4 ss a oS CO ee eae 6 581 3°9 | *040 22°5 | 16°6 19°5 1°36 
5 Igit ” SL ee ee 10 812 a°2 | *050 35°7. | 26°0 30°8 1°37 
6 ” ” Open (Eye-Rest) 7 594 472 | *049 94°7. | 392 66°9 2°41 
7 \1912-13| Inverted », (Semi-Indirect) . 7 619 4°2 047 59° 32°6 45°85 1°8 
8 % Graetzin School Model. . ... . Io 804 3°4 | "042 69°7 44 05 56°88 1°58 
9 ” Bes “Shea Ua ee cole II 799 3°4 | *O47 88'o 56°5 72°2 1°55 
10 * Electric MetallicFilament . .... . 12 617 35 Watts.| *68 Watt. 31°6 19°4 255 1°62 














LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 





Visit to the Works of the North Middlesex Gas Company. 


There is a good plan adopted by (among others) the London 
and Southern District Junior Gas Association—in endeavouring, 
as far as practicable, for a visit to be arranged during his term 
of office to the works with which the President may be connected. 
This year’s President is Mr. S. A. Carpenter, who is on the staff 
of the North Middlesex Gas Company; and among the visits 
included in the programme was one to the Company’s works at 
Mill Hill. In the first place, the visit was arranged to take place 
later on in the session; but the postponement of another fixture 
left a blank for last Saturday, which was filled by putting for- 
ward the Mill Hill visit. Mr. L. Trewby, the Company’s Engi- 
neer and General Manager, would naturally have preferred that 
the members should have come along at the later date first settled 
upon ; for then some work now in hand would have been com- 
pleted. But from the point of view of the members, no later time 
could have been more suitable than the present; for there is 
always something to be learned from seeing work in course of 
being carried out. As a matter of fact, there is a scheme of entire 
re-construction on hand at these particular works; and it is one 
portion of this that is now nearing completion. The remainder 
has not yet been started upon, but will be shortly. 

Last Saturday’s was the second visit paid to the North Middle- 
sex works by the Association; the first having taken place just 
seven years ago. In the interval the undertaking has made won- 
derful strides—situated, as it is, in a good-class residential district 
which is undergoing rapid development. In 1906, one finds, the 
quantity of gas sold was 156 million cubic feet; while for 1913 the 
amount was 285 millions. When another seven years have passed 
by, the latter figure will have been left far behind, it is quite safe 
to say. The area supplied by the Company is an extensive one— 
Mill Hill, Hendon, part of Golder’s Green, Church End, Finchley, 
part of North Finchley, and East Finchley—and there is still 
ample scope for the exercise of the talents of the architect and 
builder. Besides this the Company have a staff, both in the manu- 
facturing and distribution departments, who thoroughly realize 
the possibilities, and are determined to translate them into accom- 
plished facts. 

Considering that it is a busy time of the year, and that Mill Hill 
is a little out of the way for some of the members, it was a very 
good party that Mr. Trewby and Mr. F. Pearce (the Assistant Engi- 
neer) found assembled at the entrance, ready to be shown over the 
works. A start was made with the large new engine-room, in 
which the machinery is gathered together under one roof—a plan 
that possesses various obvious advantages. The new room was 
practically built round the old one. All the pipes beneath the 
ground level are readily accessible—being covered merely with 
gratings. There are in this house four exhausters (two for coal 
gas and two for carburetted water gas) ; two 45 kilowatt dynamos, 
fitted to 70-H.P. engines (voltage 220); two 10-H.P. gas-pressure 
raisers; two 20-H.P. blowers for the water-gas plant; a hydraulic 
engine and accumulator for working a capstan on the siding; a 
number of pumps; aud forced draught plant for the boilers. The 
coal is brought from the Great Northern Railway on to the works 
siding; and from this the waggons are drawn into the retort-house 
coal-store by the hydraulic capstan mentioned. 

In the water-gas house there are three sets of Humphreys and 
Glasgow plant—the capacities being 650,000, 300,000, and 250,000 
cubic feet per day. A visit was paid to the charging floor—to 
which it was noticed the coke is raised by hydraulic lift; and 











here some hints were gathered regarding up-to-date working of 
carburetted water-gas installations. The importance of exacti- 
tude in the operating of such apparatus is thoroughly recognized 
at Mill Hill. The manin charge has a definite temperature to 
which he must work; and this he is easily able to do by means 
of the recording instruments provided. Experiment is also being 
made with a patented novelty in the shape of a clock which sets 
a whistle blowing at alternate periods of three and five minutes— 
thus intimating to the man when he should alter his valves. In 
this way, nothing is left to the judgment of the operator ; all that 
he is required to give to his work is careful attention. In con- 
nection with this apparatus there is a blast-products purifier for 
collecting the fliers, which are trapped and drawn off at intervals. 
The coal gas and carburetted water gas are treated in separate 
plant right through ; the mixture taking place at the inlet to the 
gasholders. Coke breeze is used in the four boilers, for which a 
forced draught of 13 inches air pressure is used. 

With such an extensive district, motors for the conveyance of 
goods and material should prove an excellent investment ; and it 
was not surprising to see that the works has its garage. At pre- 
sent the Company possess two 30-H.P. Thornycroft cars, and a 
12-H.P. Swift. There is a very good local demand for coke, in 
the delivery of a portion of which one of these cars is engaged. A 
short time was spent in the stove cleaning and repairing shop, 
where cookers, &c., are treated in a caustic soda bath. The Com- 
pany let out stoves on simple hire or hire-purchase; and when 
the latter plan is selected by the consumers, the appliances are 
fixed free. In the sulphate house there is a 2-ton Wilton plant, 
and another plant also by the Chemical Engineering Company, 
which attracted a great deal of attention. This is an apparatus 
for making household ammonia from sulphate. In it, by working 
up with lime, a 10 per cent. liquid ammonia is produced, which 
is sold in bottles. The uses of ammonia in this form are very 
numerous; and the Company have built-up quite a business in it 
—selling it, as they do, at a price which brings it within the reach 
of everyone. Mill Hill is stated to be the first gas-works to adopt 
the plant. The visitors were also introduced to the men’s mess- 
room and the recreation room, which is fitted with a billiard table. 
The North Middlesex Gas Social and Athletic Association is a 
thriving organization, with 110 members, and having as off-shoots 
a football club and a cricket club. ; 

Having seen so much of the works, the time had arrived for 
proceeding to the retort-house, to see the charging of some of the 
retorts. For particulars of the other plant, therefore, the mem- 
bers had to refer to a short descriptive pamphlet which Mr. 
Trewby had had prepared for them. In this, mention was made 
of the water softening plant fixed over the boilers. This was 
erected by Messrs. Mather and Platt, and is on the Archbutt- 
Deeley principle; the water being treated with lime and alkali. 
There are used, per 1000 gallons, 1} lbs. of lime and 7 oz. of 
alkali. A small plant is provided for breaking coke; and for the 
water-gas plant there are three oil-tanks—one of 120,000 gallons 
capacity. For the coal gas there is a station meter of 60,000 
cubic feet per hour capacity; and for the water gas one of 30,000 
feet and another of 15,000 feet capacity. An old tower scrubber 
(which has a steam coil fixed inside) is now used for extracting 
water from the water gas tar; and there is also a Peiouze tar 
extractor. The governor-house contains three governors—two 
18 inch and one 8 inch; the latter being used in connection with 
the pressure raisers. At lighting-up time, the gas is boosted from 
the works up to about ro inches, for use chiefly at East Finchley, 
which is three miles and more away. This plan was adopted 
as an alternative to putting down a bigger main. There are two 
tower scrubbers, 55 feet high, filled with boards; and each has a 
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tar-extractor at the bottom. Three purifiers are used for coal 
gas, and the same number for water gas. The former contain 
hurdle grids, and the covers are held down by Paddon’s patent 
arrangement ; while the latter areluteless. Storage accommoda- 
tion is provided by holders of 234,000 and 454,000 cubic feet 
capacity ; there being also a smaller one, to contain 61,600 cubic 
feet, which is used as a relief for the water gas only. 

At the time of the previous visit, the retort-house was fitted 
with direct-fired furnaces and shovel-charged retorts. But part 
of the scheme of reconstruction consisted of raising the roof of 
this house some 16 feet, and putting in nine beds of ten through 
retorts, 20 feet long, in Gibbons’s settings, stoked by a Fiddes- 
Aldridge charging and discharging machine. Each bed is equal 
to a daily output of about 200,000 cubic feet, which gives the 
house a capacity of, roughly speaking, 2 millions. This leaves a 
satisfactory margin over immediate requirements. The eight- 
hour charges average 10} cwt.; and a make per ton is secured of 
13,600 cubic feet. The heats in the combustion chambers of the 
furnaces were noticed to be excellent; and as to the Fiddes- 
Aldridge machine, it was stated that this has been at work for 
twelve months—giving every satisfaction. The coal, after passing 
through a breaker, is taken by an elevator and conveyor to the 
part where required of the overhead bunker, which runs along 
the house. This bunker holds 130 tons of coal, or 150 tons when 
topped up; and from it the coal is dropped into the hopper on 
the-machine. The coke is discharged into skips, and partially 
quenched, after which it is removed from the house by a telpher, 
lowered into a tank of water, and then dropped on to the heap, 
or it can be loaded into trucks. 


The party, on leaving the retort-house, proceeded to the King 
Edward Restaurant, at Finchley, where they were entertained by 
the Company at tea. After this, 


The PresIDENT said Mr. Trewby had asked him to tell them how 
sorry he was not to be able to be present, owing to a previous engage- 
ment. He very greatly appreciated the work done by the Association, 
and was a strong supporter of it, inasmuch as he gave the staff every 
possible facility to become members and to attend the meetings. No 
less than ten members of the Association came from the North Middlesex 
Company ; and, allowing for size, he did not think any undertaking 
could show a better figure, Personally, he (the President) was pleased 
to see so large a muster present, especially as Mill Hill was some dis- 
tance from town, and for many of them necessitated a long journey. 
The district served by the North Middlesex Gas Company was still 
in parts a very rural one; and for this reason the visit had been 
planned for later on in the session, when the country could be 
seen to greater advantage. According to the programme, they were 
originally due at Southall that day ; but Mr. Johnston, the Engineer to 
the Brentford Gas Company, had written to say that the extensions 
on which he was engaged were behindhand, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining material. On this account, he suggested that the visit 
should be postponed until next session. This placed them somewhat 
in a difficulty; but he (the speaker) put the matter before Mr. Trewby, 
who kindly consented to allow the present visit to be paid earlier than 
the date originally fixed. He was, however, rather loth to do this, as 
the works were being practically re-constructed ; and there was still a 
lot to be done, which would have been completed by the time at first 
arranged for the visit. Of course, as London works went, this under- 
taking was quitea small one; but it had been rapidly developed, under 
the guidance of Mr. Trewby, a chief under whom all his staff were 
proud to serve. The consumption had gone up by leaps and bounds; 
and works extensions had been continually taking place. In every 
department the Company were, he thought, quite up to date. The 
district of supply was an exceptionally scattered one. From Church 
End, Finchley, where they now were, the mains radiated out in all 
directions, like spokes from the hub of a wheel. This lack of com- 
pactness made it a difficult district to serve satisfactorily, as regarded 
the delivery of coke, stoves, &c., and also in the matter of maintain- 
ing an even pressure. The area was mainly residential ; most of the 
house property being of a really good class. Some ten or twelve 
years ago, the output of gas was about go million cubic feet; whereas 
for last year it was nearly 300 millions. The number of consumers 
was about 10,000; and of these only a small proportion—some 3000 
—used prepayment meters. The Company was not a co-partnership 
one; but they had a pension scheme for the workmen which had been 
drawn up ona generous scale. It might have been noticed that in 
Finchley, where the electricity undertaking was in the hands of the 
Council, the street lighting was electric ; but in Hendon, where the 
electricity was in the hands of a Company, the whole of the street 
lighting was by gas. 

Mr. W. E. Brown (Gaslight and Coke Company), proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman (Mr. A. M. Paddon) and Directors of 
the North Middlesex Gas Company, and Mr. Trewby and his assistants, 
for the invitation to the works, the hospitality extended to them, and 
all that had been done to make the visit a success. Themembers had, 
he said, been particularly fortunate in seeing the works in a condition 
of alteration. There were many things which had interested them, 
from the retort-house onwards. 

Mr. D. J. Winstow (Lea Bridge), in seconding, remarked upon the 
excellence of the works, and said he was glad to hear the Company had 
had a 12 per cent. increase the last half year. The retort-house was 
a fine one; and it was clear that every detail had been thoroughly 
thought out. Undoubtedly, the telpher was a very cheap method of 
handling the coke. He had noticed that most of the retorts had single 
ascension-pipes, by which sharp bends were obviated, and so stopped 
pipes were prevented. The make per ton showed that carbonizing was 
well understood at the works. 

Mr. F. Ainsworth (Ilford) briefly supported the motion, which was 
heartily carried, 

Mr. Pearce, in acknowledgment, said that the honour of presiding 
at the tea had been deputed to him by Mr. Trewby ; and on behalf of 





the Directors and Mr. Trewby, he thanked them for the vote they had 
just passed. They would all be amply repaid by the assurance that 
the visit had been an interesting one. If the visit had taken place in 
April, they could no doubt have shown the members a finished engine- 
room, instead of a half-finished one. Perhaps some of them would be 
able to come over again a little later on, and see an engine-room which 
he thought would be worth seeing. 


SHOW-RooMs AND COMPRESSING STATION. 

An interesting and instructive visit was not yet ended; for on 
leaving the restaurant the party were taken to the main show- 
room close by (the Company have another at Hendon), and also 
to see the compressing plant in the same block of buildings, for 
providing high-pressure lighting. This show-room is exceedingly 
well situated on a point at the junction of two roads ; and though 
small it is a model of what a show-room should be. It contains 
an excellent display of attractive fittings and fires on the ground 
floor; while below stairs there is a fitted up suite of rooms, show- 
ing gas at its best, together with a full range of water-heating 
apparatus. In the office above, the members were given a 
demonstration, by Mr. J. R. Gale (who some time ago contributed 
a paper to the Association upon the subject) of the card index 
system in practice. 

The high-pressure lighting, of which some fine examples were 
seen outside shops near by, was begun in 1909, with one small 
engine and compressor and eight 1000-candle Keith lamps. There 
are now three engines and compressors, one being kept as a 
stand-by; and the number of lamps in nightly use is 162, ranging 
from 1500 to 300 candle power. Two 300-light meters coupled 
together register the gas used by the compressors. There are 
about 500 yards of 4-inch Mannesmann steel tube laid to the 
shops, which have high-pressure meters fixed to indicate the con- 
sumption of gas. Owing to complaints of the noise and vibration 
of the engines from the tenants of the flats above, the plant was 
fixed on a solid block of concrete 3 feet thick, which is laid on a 
bed of cork 2} inches thick. The foundation consists of 1 foot of 
concrete, then a thick layer of asphalt, and g inches of concrete 
upon this, to take the cork. The walls are 1 foot thick, of con- 
crete. This bed is separated from the flooring by a space of 
some inches; and certainly no vibration could be detected when 
standing in the room on Saturday evening. 


MANCHESTER JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Third University Lecture. 


The third of the series of lectures for the present session in con- 
nection with the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association 
was given in the Physics Theatre of the University on Saturday 
afternoon by Mr. J. E. CuristopHer. The attendance of mem- 
bers was not, however, up to the average. 


Mr. J. W. Morrison, the Engineer of the Sheffield United Gas 
Company, who presided, in introducing the lecturer, remarked 
that the student of to-day, if he was interested in the distillation 
of coal, had to keep his eyes widely open. Carbonization had 
made rapid strides during the last few years; while vertical 
retorts, modern horizontal carbonization, and modern coke-oven 
practice had all rendered it imperative that the student could 
not afford to stand still. When he (the speaker) commenced his 
career, his Directors thought that from 9500 to 9700 cubic feet of 
gas per ton of coal carbonized was a satisfactory return ; but 
from similar coal they were to-day getting, owing to improved 
working methods and also through the diminution in the standard 
of illuminating power, from 2000 to 2500 cubic feet more gas—re- 
sults which certainly conserved the coal of the country. There 
was no doubt whatever that gas had a great future before it, and 
he thought, although they had such a very active competitor in 
electricity, that for power and heating they would be well able 
to hold their own. They might, of course, have to abandon 
the illuminating power standard and rely upon the calorific 
standard ; but it behoved everyone interested in the gas in- 
dustry to produce the commodity at the least possible price. 
In this connection, municipalities had, perhaps, a better chance 
than gas companies, because they ought, in his opinion, to sell 
gas practically at the cost of production; and it was patent to 
everyone that if gas were utilized more in the modern domestic 
equipment the bugbear of the smoke nuisance would be reduced. 
He thought that he could, without the slightest hesitation, claim 
that big strides in this direction had been made since he went to 
Sheffield fifteen years ago. The fogs and smoke which were 
then so largely in evidence had been reduced through the introduc- 
tion of gas-engines and gas-furnaces to the local engineering 
establishments. By this means the Sheffield Gas Company had 
gradually been able to give the residents a purer atmosphere. It 
was, of course, patent to everyone that the most economical 
place for producing gas was at the collieries; and he did not see 
why, if coke-oven companies could sell gas in bulk to munici- 
palities and owners of undertakings at a favourable price, they 
should not do so. Only the previous week, his Company were 





approached by a large colliery company, who desired to know 
whether they would take gas from them in bulk. As most of 
of those present were aware, the price of gas in Sheffield was as 
low as tod. per 1000 cubic feet; and the maximum price was 
In order to take the coke-oven gas at what, to them 
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would be a profit, it would have to be sold at 2d. or 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet with the benzols left in on account of the Sheffield 
illuminating power. The price was altered later to 6d. But the 
Sheffield cost was less than this, so the matter could not be enter- 
tained. He did not, however, see why, with the chance of sell- 
ing gas at the collieries and the saving of the freight on raw 
material, gas should not be piped a considerable distance to the 
distributing centres, providing that winter and summer-supplies 
were guaranteed; nor was there any reason why gas should not 
be produced as soon as the coal left the pits. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER then gave his lecture, which was entitled 
“The Correlation of the Gas Lighting and Coke-Oven Indus- 
tries.” It will be found, with some of the remarks made upon it, 


on pp. 88-97. 
THANKS TO THE LECTURER. 

In proposing that the thanks of the members should be given 
to Mr. Christopher, 

Mr. O. V. HoLtincwortu (the Past- President of the Associa- 
tion) remarked that the contribution was not only pleasing but 
extremely lucid in treatment. Mr. Christopher had evidently 
gone to a vast amount of trouble to prepare the lecture, which 
came before them at an opportune period in the stage of the 
development of both the industries concerned. He (the speaker) 
was told, on the one hand, that the gas industry was suffering con- 
siderably from the high prices of coal. This, he thought, should 
lead them to endeavour to seek a cheaper source for their gas. 
There was no doubt that the state of trade in regard to coal, 
coupled with the stringent regulations of Parliament and the 
increased wages which miners and colliers now demanded, had 
led colliery proprietors to seek new sources of revenue. It seemed 
to him to be a very opportune time for the two industries to con- 
sider whether they could not help each other in order to satisfy 
both their desires. He thought he was correct in saying that it 
was partly due to the state of trade and to the number of coke- 
oven plants now going up, that the price of coke had fallen some- 
thing like 5s. or 6s. per ton in about fifteen months. He agreed 
with Mr. Christopher that coke-oven gas was infinitely too good 
to be used for boiler firing and similar purposes, and that a very 
good object would be attained by the collaboration of the gas 
industry with the coke-oven industry whereby gas could be made 
and delivered to gas-works for town lighting and other uses. 
Gas companies, however, were not always satisfied with what the 
coke-oven firms considered a fair or a low figure. Mr. Morrison 
had alluded to his experiences at Sheffield; but in that case the 
coke-oven people happened to be very unfortunate in the position 
in which they were placed, because it was not every day that they 
ran up against engineers able to sell gas at so low a price as rod. 
per 1000 cubic feet. The average price of gas was, of course, 
greater than this. At 4d. or 6d., however, coke-oven firms should 
have a ready welcome from gas engineers. The nature of the 
coal, of course, played an important part in the matter; for the 
question of the content of volatile matter and the absence of it 
had a great deal to do with the quality of the coke produced. 
The speaker afterwards alluded to some of the remarks of mem- 
bers during the conversational discussion, and said the interest 
displayed in the various arguments had given him much pleasure. 
An important stage had now been reached in the development of 
the gas and coke-oven industries ; and this was the first occasion, to 
his knowledge, that a coke-oven lecturer of eminence had addressed 
their gatherings. As Mr. Christopher very plainly indicated, both 
the industries were running directly on the same lines. He (the 
speaker) therefore desired to see a fusion of the personnel of the 
industries through the medium of the Manchester and District 
Junior Gas Association. As most of the members were aware, 
they had already altered the rules of the Association to permit 
the entry of coke-oven officials and similar gentlemen; and, if he 
dared speak for the Association, he might say that they would 
sincerely welcome as members of the Association as many of 
these officials as they could possibly get. They would not only 
join the Association with profit to themselves, but would be of 
benefit to it. 

Mr. J. W. Nicuot (Radcliffe) seconded the proposal} and con- 
gratulated the Council of the Association on the foresight which 
prompted them to amend the rules so as to admit coke-oven 
representatives to membership. 

The vote of thanks was cordially passed, and Mr. CurisTOPHER 
briefly acknowledged the compliment. 


THANKS TO Mr. Morrison. 


The PREsIDENT moved that the heartiest thanks of the mem- 
bers be accorded to Mr. Morrison for presiding over the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. F. Dean (Altrincham) seconded the motion; and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Morrison, in reply, thanked the President for his remarks, 
and said the duty was a labour of love. He was always anxious 
to assist anyone, especially members of the Manchester Junior 
Association, whom he would be glad to see at Sheffield at any time. 


ILLUMINATING BY Low-PrREssuRE Gas. 

In the evening there was an informal discussion on the paper 
read by Mr. J. W. Thornley, entitled “‘ Notes on Illumination by 
Low-Pressure Gas,” given in the “ JournaL” for Dec. g last 
(p. 807). The members spent an enjoyable and instructive time. 





FLAMELESS SURFACE COMBUSTION. 


In our issue of July 1 last appeared a very brief summary of 
the lecture given by Dr. Hans Bunte before the German Asso- 
ciation. The full text of the lecture being now available in the 
recently published “ Transactions” of the Association, we are this 
week able to give a fuller abstract translation of Dr. Bunte’s 
interesting discourse on the subject. 


After a few introductory remarks, the lecturer stated that it is 
nearly 100 years since Davy, in the course of his researches on 
the miners’ safety lamp which bears his name, and on the com- 
bustion of gas mixtures, first made observations on “ flameless 
surface combustion.” He had discovered that a platinum thread, 
warmed and introduced into a mixture of combustible gas and air, 
begins to glow—the degree of heat varying with the thickness of 
the wire. While thick wire or platinum foil only becomes red- 
hot, a thin wire shows white heat, and a flame appears if the gas 
ignites. The degree of glow, and consequently the temperature 
of the thread, depend also upon the nature of the combustible 
gas or vapour, whether hydrogen, methane, &c., and also upon the 
relative proportions of gas and air. So long as the temperature 
does not exceed a certain limit, no flame is formed, and the com- 
bustion takes place on the surface of the wire or foil. Hence 
the name flameless surface combustion. This observation that 
platinum could be made to glow and give a certain amount of 
light, without igniting the mixture of gas and air, gave Davy the 
idea of his miners’ lamp. But, as a matter of fact, a safety lamp 
on this principle never had a practical application. 

The greater the proportion of surface to volume of the metal 
to be heated—which increases as a wire becomes thinner—the 
greater is the heat developed by the combustion, and the higher 
the temperature, which may increase to the point of igniting the 
gas and air mixture. A few years after these first observations 
were made, Professor Débereiner noticed that very finely divided 
platinum, which has a far greater surface than wire or foil, can 
bring about combustion of gas mixtures even at ordinary tem- 
peratures. If a mixture of hydrogen and air be used, the reaction 
is so great that a bright glow is caused and flame produced. 
This discovery led to the well-known Dobereiner igniting device. 
With a mixture of illuminating gas and air instead of hydrogen 
and air, the action is not nearly so strong, and flame not generally 
formed. But very thin, hot platinum wire can produce such heat 
that a mixture of illuminating gas and air impinging upon it is 
ignited. On this principle are based many of the now popular 
gas-igniting devices. . 

The discovery of Dobereiner aroused widespread interest at the 
time, and on all sides similar research was begun. It was soon 
found that these characteristics were possessed not only by 
platinum, but in varying degrees by other metals, and even sub- 
stances such as clay, glass, and porcelain. Berzelius gave these 
phenomena the name “catalytic,” calling the metals, substances, 
&c., which influenced such reactions, without taking part in the 
chemical changes, “ catalysts.” In recent years the subject has 
received especial attention, and the process plays an important 
part to-day—Haber’s synthesis of ammonia being a notable 
example. The action of catalysts may almost be defined as an 
acceleration of chemical reactions—that is to say, they give rise 
to, or complete, certain chemical changes that would, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, be much slower. But, even without the 
presence of definite catalytic substances, a reaction can often be 
accelerated by raising the temperature of the reacting parts; and 
use is made of this fact in the ordinary ignition of combustible 
gases or mixtures. : 

The lecturer next turned his attention to heating apparatus on 
the Bone-Schnabel principle, and showed the working of several 
examples. These are so well known to “ JourNAL ” readers as to 
need no special description here. He then went on to investigate 
the reasons for the alleged great advantages of surface combus- 
tion methods of heating by gas. First, he said, must be taken 
into consideration the fact that, by the mixing of gas and air in 
theoretical proportions, a flame is formed which in itself should 
realize the highest temperatures and efficiencies, as compared 
with other flames where there is too much or too little air. But 
of course these theoretical temperatures and efficiencies are not 
realized in practice, as combustion is only completed slowly, 
within a certain time and a certain space, which causes heat 
losses and a lowering of combustion temperature. Beit assumed 
now that lighting gas is burnt with double the necesSary quantity 
of air, so that waste gases with 6 per cent. of CO, are obtained. 
The author calculates that these waste gases would be heated to 
a temperature of about 1300° C. by the heat generated. If it is 
required to use this flame for smelting brass (melting point about 
1000° C.), the products of combustion will have to be passed off 
at least at 1100° C. Only the surplus of heat above 1100° C. can 
then be utilized—that is, in this case, the heat available by cooling 
down 200°. If, on the other hand, we have a theoretically perfect 
detonating gas flame without excess of air, we attain a tempera- 
ture of over 1800° C., with a CO, content of about 12 per cent., 
the fall of temperature is 700° C., and the efficiency is 23 times 
that of the first instance, quite apart from the fact of the quicker 
transference of the heat, owing to the greater difference in tem- 
perature. Added to these advantages of perfect combustion is 
the catalytic acceleration of the process by the hot fire-clay lining 
of the surface. 
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As already mentioned, high temperatures in themselves have an 
accelerating action on combustion, and it cannot be determined 
exactly what shares of the acceleration in this case are borne 
respectively by the high temperatures and by catalytic action. 
But it is well known that the nature of the gas used, and the vary- 
ing proportions in which it is mixed with air or oxygen, have con- 
siderable influence on the speed of propagation of combustion. 
With a perfect oxy-hydrogen mixture, the propagation of explosion 
is calculated to be at the rate of 2800 metres per second. A 
hydrogen-air mixture is far slower; and with ten parts of air to 
one of hydrogen there is no explosion at all. The author then 
showed a graph which had been worked out by Professors 
Ubbelohde and Hofsiss to indicate the relative rates of com- 
bustion in centimetres per second when mixtures of various gases 
with air in varying proportions pass through a tube and burn in 
air with a flame. By preheating the gases these rates can be con- 
siderably increased. The greater the rate of propagation, the 
smaller the flames get; the greater the concentration of heat 
in the combustion gases, the higher the flame temperature, and 
the more intense the heat. The lecturer drew attention to the 
fact that the rates indicated in the graph are low as compared 
with that of an oxy-hydrogen mixture ; the maximum for hydrogen 
and air being about 200 centimetres per second, and for lighting 
gas only about 62 centimetres per second. Advantage has been 
taken in the Bone-Schnabel processes of the fact that a consider- 
able increase of intensity of combustion can be obtained either 
by preheating the gases, or by catalytic acceleration in contact 
with solid, glowing bodies. 

The lecturer then drew attention to another circumstance, 
which he thought had not been noticed in previous communica- 
tions on the Bone-Schnabel process. It is the transmission of the 
heat of combustion from the hot gases through the medium of 
the granular filling to the surfaces which are to be heated—as, for 
instance, in the boiler tubes which are filled with lumps of fire- 
clay. Whereas. an ordinary gas-heated furnace has the heating 
flues quite free for the passage of the gas, a Bone-Schnabel fur- 
nace has them filled with granular material, so that the diameter 
is considerably diminished, the gases have to pass through much 
faster, and so have less time to lose their heat. 

Next comes the question of the relative heat-absorbing capaci- 
ties of the solid packing and an equal volume of waste gases. 
The packing soon attains a temperature approaching the flame 
temperature, while the waste gases are somewhat cooled down by 
the layers above them. Taking the known heat capacities, we 
find that one cubic metre of gas (specific heat 0-4) absorbs 400 
calories, and one cubic metre of fire-clay material (specific heat 
per kg. 0°2, specific gravity 3°85) 771,000 calories. That is to say, 
the heat-absorbing capacity of the gas to that of the fire-clay 
packing is roughly as 1: 2000. Therefore the packing, in view 
of its extensive surface area, is better adapted to take up heat 
than the smooth walls in ordinary furnaces. As regards the 
giving up of heat again to the furnace,.the conductivity of the 
material has to be considered, which in the case of refractory clay 
is 60 times that of gas—another point in favour of solid material. 
Finally, the increase of heating surface must be taken into con- 
sideration, which, in the case, for instance, of a boiler tube 3 feet 
long by 4 inches in diameter, is increased ten-fold with the use of 
3-inch balls. 

In his concluding remarks the author wished to state that he 
did not intend to give the idea that the whole of this interesting 
subject has already been cleared up. There are many problems 
attaching to it which have yet to receive solution. Only a few 
questions important in practice have so far been worked at, among 
the foremost of which is whether, and to what extent, mechanical 
power and high pressure can be replaced by this system. Pro- 
fessor Bone stated in his lecture to the German Chemical Society 
that already much progress had been made in this direction 
Many other problems in other directions await their solution also. 








Testing High-Pressure Meters.—In the “ JourNAL ” three weeks 
ago [p. 956], there were reproduced the clauses inserted in their Bills 
by the London County Council and the Corporation of London, to 
provide for the testing of high-pressure gas-meters, which it is recog- 
nized has become a matter of urgency. From the annual report of the 
Gas-Meter Testing Committee which was adopted last week by the 
Manchester City Justices, it is evident that the importance of the sub- 
ject is also fully realized by that body, who find the tests authorized 
under the Sale of Gas Acts inadequate and misleading if applied to 
high-pressure meters The Committee have more than once been in 
correspondence with the Board of Trade over the question; and they 
have now received a reply from the Board stating that the proposed 
general legislation with regard to the sale of gas is undergoing careful 
consideration. 

East Cowes Water Supply.—Much difference of opinion exists 
among the members of the East Cowes (Isle of Wight) Rural District 
Council on the subject.of the water supply to the district. The Water 
Committee, after further consideration of a letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, recommended that a reply besent to the effect that the au- 
thority regarded the present sources of supply as ample for the district. 
Mr. Weeks, however, thought that, though 7000 gallons of water per hour 
were obtainable from their well, giving a surplus of 68,000 gallons on 
each day’s pumping, they could not declare that the water was free 
from contamination ; and another member urged that the same con- 
dition of things would exist thoughthey might go into other schemes, 
or even after they might have paid £14,000 for the ‘“‘ Burnt House” site, 
seven miles from the residents. The Committee’s recommendation 
Was eventually adopted. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





The Parting of the Ways—The Exhibition at the White City. 


S1r,—The letter of Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., in your issue of the 
30th ult. must giverise to grave misgivings, not tosay dismay, in the minds 
of those who are seriously concerned for the progress of our industry ; 
for it intimates that the demonstration he desires to make of the 
various utilities of gas at the White City Exhibition of next year 
cannot be secured unless support be given which he fears will be 
withheld. 

Surely this will be given; and when illustrations are offered by such 
exceptionally capable hands as those which have given us so notable 
and important a benefit as the No. 2 “‘ Metropolitan ” standard burner, 
and has so relieved the whole body of gas manufacturers from the 
cruelly unfair disparagement of the preceding standard, it must be 
realized to demand our fullest sympathy and support. Refusal should 
be impossible. 

This is to say nothing of the unaided show made by the South 
Metropolitan Company in the Ideal Home Exhibition last year, which 
was rightly pronounced “ invaluable.” 

Is it necessary to point out the enormous obligations the gas under- 
takings are under to the South Metropolitan Gas Company under its 
two illustrious Chairmen? Have we forgotten how Livesey ‘the 
liberator,” after exemplifying how strikes were to be first beaten 
soundly and then prevented by wisely sympathetic and generous bonus 
agreements, proceeded, at the sole cost of his own Company, to 
get relief from harsh and valueless restrictions on the manufacture ? 
How, again, he pioneered the reduction from fanciful standards of 
illumination, which blocked the development of our fuel business and 
made possible the economies of to-day and the rapid extension of day 
supply. 

Then let us bear in mind, as I knowso well from experience with the 
Gas Companies Protection Association, how ready the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company always are with contributions to fight the 
battles of the weaker and smaller undertakings. Have I said enough, 
or should I refer to the solid economic advantage being got to-day by 
Mr. Carpenter’s standard burner, bridging as it does the gap between 
illuminating and calorific values? 

His offer to pilot a good lighting exhibition in competition at the next 
White City show ought on no grounds to be allowed to drop. Gas 
cannot afford to be an absentee at any exhibition of such a kind or of 
such importance, apart altogether from the sentiment that, in common 
gratitude, we should rally round one to whom we owe so much, and 
who is still capable of helping us so much by his special genius of 
research, hitherto so unsparingly and unselfishly given. 

Can we expect acontinuance of the enlightened generosity displayed 
by the South Metropolitan Gas Company if we now fall away and 
leave the path of progress that its Chairmen have always opened to 
us? As an old and worn campaigner, I dread any “parting of the 


ways.” ; aes 
Westminster, Jan. 10, 1914. Hy. E. Jones. 





Gaslight and Coke Company’s Pensions. 


S1r,—I, too, would like an explanation of the extraordinary facts 
so well stated by your correspondent, “Lux,” in your edition of the 
6th inst. 


ANOTHER STOCKHOLDER. 
Jan. Io, 1914. 





Benefit Funds Act, 1912. 


Sir,—My attention has only just been drawn to the recent corre- 
spondence in your columns on the above subject. 

I do not know who originated the idea of free pensions to workmen. 
I did not. If I were curious on the point, I should not consult any 
later authority than the New Testament. 

The practice of paying such pensions obtained in the Brighton Com- 
pany forty years ago, and was systematized twenty years later. 

The Act of 1912 was designed to give parliamentary sanction and 
authority to this procedure in definite form and on a prescribed scale, 
without which it failed to afford adequate assurance to the worker or 
encouragement for its extended adoption by other undertakings. 

The departure was received with discouragement and criticism by 
most of those outside the promoting Companies to whose attention 
I submitted it ; a notable exception being the great effectuator of profit 
sharing, Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., who most sympathetically dis- 
cussed the subject with me. 

Late in 1910, on my showing and explaining to my esteemed col- 
league, the late Mr. Ulick John Burke, the draft of my intentions, he 
expressed the warmest personal approval of its terms, but told me 
that he could not assist the Bill as Chairman of the Brentford Gas 
Company. 

It is strange that such a small matter of policy—received with so 
much distrust and criticism at its inception—should, as an accomplish- 
ment, attract both interest and claims. 

A little more co-operation at the earlier me difficult stage of con- 
vincing Parliament would have been welcomed. 

4, Brick Court, Middle Temple, Jan. 9, 1914. A. M. Pappon. 


Sir,—Mr. A. A. Johnston’s letter of Dec. 15 seems to suggest that 
the late Mr. Ulick J. Burke was the originator of the pension scheme 
embodied in the “ Benefit Funds Act, 1912.” The payment of free pen- 
sions to workmen existed in the Brighton and Hove Gas Company in 
the early seventies. In August, 1894, a regular scheme, very similar to 
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that now in use, was drawn up by the late Mr. John Birch Paddon, 
and adopted by the Board in June, 1896. 

The Benefits Bill of 1912 was entirely the work of Mr. Arthur M. 
Paddon. Its object was to make legal what was previously a per- 
missive scheme ; and it is proving a great success. 

Brighton and Hove General Gas Company, 

Jan. 10, 1914. 


JosEernH CAsH. 


The Coalite Company and Low Temperature Coal 


Carbonization. 

A correspondent, who desires to preserve his anonymity, writes: 
I notice in the last issue of the ‘‘ JourNAL’’ reference is made to the 
position taken up by the British Coalite Company, and to the notice 
they have inserted in various papers regarding the infringement of 
their patent rights for low-temperature distillation. I do not know 
whether you are acquainted with a decision by the Comptroller- 
General of Patents with regard to the oppositiom'to the grant of a patent 
to Walter Dixon (Patent No. 10,864 of 1907). The Coalite people 
brought the opposition to the granting of a patent on the ground tha 
Parker's patent already covered the distillation at low temperatures 
In the course of his judgment, the Comptroller-General said : 





With regard to the first ground of opposition, it seems clear, 
from the examination which has been made of a large number of 
patents prior to the opponent’s [Parker’s], that there can now be 
no general claim for a patent for the production of smokeless fuel 
by the distillation at low temperature, in which a product is pro- 
duced of a higher calorific and combustible quality than coke, by 
the extraction of some of the more volatile products. [Here 
follows a list of various patents that have been taken out, which 
have stipulated low temperature as an essential feature. ] 


In view of this decision, it seems clear that the British Coalite Com- 
pany can have no ground to oppose the use of low temperatures alone. 
It must be remembered that Parker’s patent mentions that the admis- 
sion of steam into the retort during carbonization is an essential feature 
of the invention. As this was never done in the Coalite process, I 
imagine that this factor was merely introduced into the patent in order 
that it might be secured, as I doubt whether a patent would otherwise 
have been secured. 

An amusing point about the advertisement that the Coalite people 
have been inserting in the press is that they have been advertising the 
wrong number of the patent. They state that patent No. 14,356 of 
1906 covers the basic principle of low-temperature distillation. As a 
matter of fact, it refers to a new form of fastener for ladies’ hats. The 
proper number of the Coalite patent is 14,365. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Measuring the Flow of Gas in Pipes. 
Epmunps, H. M., of Victoria Street, Westminster. 








No. 28,659; Dec. 12, 1912. 


This invention has for its object to provide “a simple and efficient 
measuring instrument whereby an indication or a record of the rate of 
flow of the gas may be obtained.” It comprises one member or part 
that is (when the instrument is in use) subject to two influences which 
are in opposition. The one influence is due to the action of the gas to 
be measured, and the other influence is a controlling spring, weight, or 
other force. The alteration in value of one of the two influences acting 
on the member causes a movement of it ; and this movement is utilized, 
either directly or indirectly, to give an indication or to make a record, 
depending on the particular measurement desired. 




















Edmunds’ Flow of Gas Measurer. 


One mode of carrying the invention into practical effect is illustrated 
(more or less diagrammatically) in plan and sectional elevation. 

A is a disc or wheel the periphery of which is provided with a 
plurality of blades or vanes. It is preferably so mounted as to rotate 
in a horizontal plane, and is contained within a two-part casing con- 





nected in the pipe line, the rate of flow of gas through which it is 
desired to ascertain. The spindle carrying the disc or wheel is in suit- 
able bearings secured to one or other parts of the casing. In the 
example illustrated, a rectangular framework B fits within the mouth 
of the casing, and its bearings are secured to the framework. The 
blades or vanes in the disc extend transversely to the path of the gas 
(as in known types of measuring instruments), and the gas, as it flows 
through, tends to set the disc in rotation—a tendency that is opposed 
by two coiled controlling springs arranged to act the one in opposition 
to the other, so that the disc or wheel tends always to return to the 
same initial position, The inner ends of the springs are connected to 
the spindle and their outer ends to projections carried by the frame- 
work. C isa piece of card or the like on which scales are marked. 
Two scales are illustrated—one for low readings and the other for high. 
The scales extend over 120° in the instrument illustrated, and two 
pointers are provided subtending 120° at the spindle. The pointer D 
is for the lower scale and indicates low readings, and the pointer E is 
for the upper scale and indicates high readings. When the pointer D 
passes off its scale, the pointer E commences to indicate on its scale. 

The flow of gas across the blades or vanes is localized at one part of 
the periphery, and for this purpose aslot F is provided in both sides 
of the lower part of the casing. The inlet and outlet pipes G H are 
connected to the boxes I, which should, preferably, be large in com- 
parison with the size of the slots F, as this tends to give greater 
uniformity of flow across the blades. The slots should, preferably, 
have the form of part of anannulus; but, if the total length of the 
slot is short in comparison with the radius of the disc, they may be 
rectangular in shape. It is important that the maximum difference 
between the greatest and smallest radius (from the disc or wheel centre) 
of the slots should be small in comparison with the effective radius of 
the disc or wheel. If, for example, the radial width of a slot exceeded 
one-half of the extreme radius of the disc or wheel, irregularities of 
flow in the slot would cause inaccuracies in the reading of the 
instrument. 


Stoking Furnaces. 
Wi tians, P. E., of Wanstead, and M‘PueEE, N_, of Poplar. 
No. 74; Jan. I, 1913. 


This apparatus of the pusher kind is directly reciprocated hydrauli- 
cally or pneumatically for the stoking of furnaces and like operations ; 
and it has for its object to provide an arrangement adapted to be set so 
as to permit the pusher to reciprocate automatically witha given length 
of stroke commencing and ending at different points, or with strokes 
that may be of any predetermined length commencing or ending ata 
given point. 












































Williams and M‘Phee’s Furnace Stoker. 


As shown, the “ poker” comprises a metal head A riveted to a bar B 
adapted to be removably secured within a box-like ram head C. The 
bar is furnished at each of its vertical sides with wedge-like pieces or 
fins D, forming shoulders or pockets by means of which coke or other 
fuel can be carried forward with advancement of the poker into the 
furnace. The head of the poker may have wings which diverge for- 
wardly and are united by a bottom plate so as to form a pocket ; the 
leading edge of the bottom plate being of concave shape in plan, and 
the side wings being strengthened by externally arranged ribs. 

The ram for reciprocating the head C may comprise a rod H, the 
reciprocation of which may be effected by admitting through the con- 
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nection N liquid under pressure to the larger area of the piston exposed 
within the cylinder, while liquid under the same pressure, admitted at 
the connection O, is acting upon the opposite face of smaller area from 
which the piston H extends, and allowing the latter constantly acting 
pressure fluid to return the ram by exhausting the liquid admitted at N 
to the larger area of the piston. 

The extent of the stroke of the ram and poker may be controlled by 
varying the distance between the tappets X, and the position along 
which the poker head is to travel may be altered by altering the position 
of the tappets collectively in relation to the rocking shaft W. Thusa 
constant stroke may be obtained commencing and ending at different 
points, or a stroke may be obtained which commences or ends at a given 


point, but is capable of being altered in length by altering the position 
of one only of the tappets X. 


Gas-Fires. 
VALENTINE, H. S., of Stirling. 


No. 1524; Jan. 20, 1913. No. 1793; Jan. 22, 1913. 


This combined invention has for its object to improve the construc- 
tion and general arrangement of “ inset” gas-fires—i.e., gas-fires which 
are capable of being fitted into, or built up in, existing coal-fire grates 
like those described in the same inventor's earlier patent, No. 28,390 of 
1909. 

The improvements constituting the present invention relate generally 
to the construction of such fires, and especially to “‘ the means for sup- 
porting the back bricks in place and to the means for securing the gas- 
fire in place in, and making it appear a component part of, the grate.” 


Gas Stoves and Heaters. 


JoHN Harper AND Co., LimitTep, and Retacrack, C., of Willenhall. 
No. 6502 ; March 17, 1913. 


According to this invention the burners are cast integral with the 
side plates of the stoves or heaters, thereby (in the words of the 
patentees) avoiding the extra expense of moulding and casting the parts 
separately, of dressing the separate castings, and of fitting the parts 


together, and also avoiding any liability of the burners becoming lost 
or displaced. 


Gas-Governors. 
PEEBLES, W. C., of Edinburgh. 
No. 8206; April 8, 1913. 


These governors are of the type in which a loaded flexible diaphragm 
is arranged in a chamber, and operatively connected to a valve in a 
chest exterior to the chamber and controlling both a passage by which 
gas has access to the diaphragm chamber, and also a port in the chest 
by which the gas passes from the inlet to the outlet connections for the 
gas-pipes. The position of the valve, and consequently the flow of gas, 
are determined as usual by the pressure of the gas acting on the under- 
side of the diaphragm and against the predetermined load thereon. 
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Peebles’ Gas Governor. 


In the first form shown, the governor is of the type in which loaded 
flexible diaphragms A A! in a chamber are connected by toggle linkage 
to one end of a valve stem B, the opposite end of which projects through 
an aperture in one side of the diaphragm chamber. This end of the 
Stem has on it a valve B! working in a valve chest exterior to the 
diaphragm chamber. The valve B!' controls both a passage C by which 
the gas has access to the diaphragm chamber and a port C! in the chest 
by which the gas passes from the inlet to the outlet connections. The 
position of the valve B, and consequently the flow of gas, are deter- 
mined as usual by the pressure of the gas acting on the diaphragms 
A Al and against the predetermined load on them. 

To enable the valve chest to be connected with gas-pipes in any 
Position, the side of the valve chest (which has in it an aperture to re- 
ceive the projecting valve B) is faced to form a seat D which engages 
with an annular flange or seat D! on the adjacent side of the diaphragm 
chamber. A number of screwed apertures E are formed in the adjacent 
side of the diaphragm chamber, being arranged in a circle and spaced 
apart according to the number of positions in which it is desired that it 
be possible to secure the valve chests by screwing bolts into any two of 
the apertures which are diametrically opposed. 

On the valve stem B there is a helical spring acting between a collar 
On the stem and the side of the chamber through which the stem pro- 








jects. The spring is kept in compression; and it therefore takes part 
of the load applied by the gas-pressure on the diaphragms, and assists 
the action of the weight on the diaphragm applied by the usual weight 
or spring. 

The second example shown differs from that described in that the 
diaphragm chamber is so built up that only a single weight-loaded 
diaphragm A is used, and the valve stem is in the form of toggle 
linkage. Further, the two seats D D! are on annular flanges, one on 
the valve chest and the other on the diaphragm chamber ; apertures to 
receive studs F being formed in these flanges. Also the spring is 
omitted. 


Actuating Valves, &c., at Predetermined Times. 


Frost, A. C., and Wriaut, A. C., of Witton, near Birmingham. 
No. 9881 ; April 26, 1913. 


This invention relates to apparatus for the automatic control of gas- 
lamps in which communication between burner and supply is controlled 
by means of a sliding cock or valve; a bye-pass being provided, either 
in, or independently of, the valve, for the supply of gas to a pilot or igni- 
tion jet whereby the main burner is ignited upon the valve being opened 
by the timing mechanism. 





Frost and Wright’s Automatic Controller for Lamps. 


Fig. 1 is an elevation of the controller with part of the front casing 
removed to show the timing disc and tappets and valve-actuating me- 
chanism, Fig. 2isaplan. Figs. 3 and 4 are elevations showing the 
parts in the positions corresponding to the valve opened and valve 
closed respectively. 

The valve controlling the supply of gas to the main burner and the 
bye-pass jet is actuated by a curved lever A. It is connected at an 
intermediate point bya slot in the lever and a pin screwed into the body 
of a cylindrical valve plug or cock B. At a second intermediate point 
of the lever is a pin C, which projects into the path of the timing 
tappets, and with which also a weighted latch D co-operates. When 
the lever is raised by action of the tappets, the sleeve on C is brought 
opposite a notch in the end of the latch, and the latter is urged gravita- 
tionally so that the notch embraces the sleeve and the lever is thereby 
supported in the raised position. There is a pin or stud projecting out- 
wardly from the latch to co-operate with similar pins or studs project- 
ing inwardly from each of the tappets E on the timing dial F in such 
manner that, when a tappet so furnished is brought into engagement 
with the sleeve (when the lever is in the raised position), the lever will 
first be raised slightly, thereby taking its weight off the latch, which 
is then displaced about its fulcrum by engagement of the pins—the 
lever consequently dropping to shift the valve to its other operative 
position. The swinging movement of the latch is limited by stops pro- 
jecting outwardly from the clockwork casing ; and the bent arm of the 
latch D itself acts as a stop arresting the lever in its lower position. 

Two pairs of tappets are mounted on the timing dial—one of each 
pair being provided with a pin or stud for the purpose above described, 
while the other tappet G of each pair has no such stud. The tappets 
are mounted friction-tight upon the hub of the timing dial, and each is 
provided with an index whereby it may be accurately set to any time 
of the day or night. This adjustment is made (as also the adjustment 
of the dial itself) before the dial is clamped upon the 24-hour arbor of 
the clockwork motor. 

The cylindrical valve B is mounted to slide longitudinally in a 
corresponding valve casing K, which has two oppositely disposed 
apertures in its wall—one communicating with the gas-supply 
pipe M, and the other with the burner fitting N. The casing 
has a third hole or aperture in its wall in a different plane from 
the other apertures and communicating with a branch O leading 
to the bye-pass jet P. The valve B has an aperture which, when 
the lever A is in its lowest position, is in register with the aper- 
tures in the valve casing, thereby allowing gas to pass freely to the 
main burner. It has also two radial apertures meeting at the centre 
of the plug, of which the former registers with the bye-pass aperture, 
and the latter with the supply-pipe aperture when the lever A is in its 
raised position. Further, the apertures are connected with each other 
by a groove at the surface of the valve-plug, and one aperture is so 
disposed with respect to the other one that, before the gas is cut off 
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completely from the main burner, communication will have been 
established between the supply aperture and the bye-pass jet, thereby 
lighting-up the pilot jet before the main burner is extinguished. 


Gas-Heated Steam-Radiators. 
Apamson, C. M., and Apams, A. L., of New York City. 
No. 18,492; Aug. 14, 1913. 


A distinguishing feature of this invention is the use in conjunction 
with a combustion hood and automatic gas supply mechanism of a sealed 
coil of special construction in that it comprises a single, continuous, tor- 
tuous chamber of uniform and relatively small diameter throughout—all 
parts of the serpentine coil above the lower horizontal member being 
inclined downward, so as to insure drainage into the lower member ; 
and the latter, which constitutes the steam-generating chamber, being 
provided with means for external heating, By this serpentine con- 
struction the aqueous vapour generated in the lower horizontal mem- 
ber of the coil rises through the latter and imparts to it its latent heat ; 
the water of condensation running down the continuous downwardly 

einclined surface of the coil and back to the horizontal generating 
chamber to be reconverted into steam, and soon continuously. Hence 
a comparatively small quantity of water will, it is said, suffice for con- 
tinuous heating, as the serpentine coil is sealed to all intents and pur- 
poses under ordinary conditions of use against the escape of steam. 
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Adamson and Adams’ Gas-Heated Steam-Radiator. 


The construction and working of the plant will be apparent from the 
accompanying front and end elevation of the radiator. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GAS AND WATER PROJECTS FOR NEXT SESSION. 





Proposed Expenditure. 


The following estimates have been deposited of proposed expendi- 
ture on gas and water works under powers sought in Private Bills pro- 
moted for next session, which are now being noticed in the “ JouRNAL.” 
The names in parentheses are those of the engineers of the respective 
schemes, 


Total, 
Abertillery and District Water Board (Mr. Bald- 
Tides i CP Oe eo ee eee £92,934 
Ashington Urban District Council, for the pur- 
chase of land and the erection of gas-works. . 40,000 
Barnsley Corporation Water (Mr. J. H. Taylor) . 30,000 


Bolton Corporation Water (Mr. L. Mitchell). . 8,100 
British Gaslight Company, Limited, for further 

expenditure at the Hullstation. . . .. . 400,000 
Deal and Walmer Gas Company (Mr. P. Griffith) 2,018 
Edinburgh and District Water Trustees (Mr. W. 


eee ae eae eae 135,000 
Ellesmere Port and Whitley Urban District Coun- 

cil Gas eT eee oe ie ee ee 24,350 
Glasgow Corporation (Mr. J. R. Sutherland) . 1,250,000 
Kidsgrove Gas Company (Mr. J. Beech) . . 600 
Leeds Corporation Water (Mr. C. G. Henzell) 213,132 
Llanfaelog Water (Mr. R. H. Compton) .. . 22,500 
Manchester Corporation Water (Messrs. G. H. 

er ere 
Market Rasen Water (Mr. E. J. Silcock) . . . 9,276 
Mexborough Water (Mr. E.M. Eaton). . . . 71345 
Newport Corporation Water . are eae 5,000 
Northwich Urban District Council Water (Mr. 

ear ee eee 20,000 
South Suburban Gas Company (Mr. Sydney Y. 

NMED 5.55 055 8%, wy es ~ niet Ceres 44.737 
Tees Valley Water (Messrs. James Mansergh and 

SS Sera a eee 23,000 
West Gloucestershire Water (Messrs. H. Rofe 

ao ee ee eae 128,57 
Weston-super- Mare Urban District Council Water 

(Messrs, T. & C. Hawksley). . . . . . .» 69,000 





GAS AND WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS FOR 1913. 


Report by the Board of Trade. 


The Board of Trade last week issued a report on their proceedings 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, during the past 
session. It shows that in December, 1912, fourteen applications were 
made for Provisional Orders—nine relating to gas and five to water un- 
dertakings. The amount of capital proposed to be authorized was 
£197,250 by shares and £68,498 by loan—f111,250 share and £42,332 
loan capital being for gas and £86,000 share and £26,166 loan capital 
for water purposes. The Gas Orders related to Bagnalstown, Dron- 
field, Faversham, Hawkhurst, Kibworth, Midsomer Norton, Peniston 
(with Thurlstone and Oxspring), Redditch, and West Staffordshire : 
the Water Orders to Alresford, Mexborough and District, Portsmouth, 
Topsham and District, and Wey Valley. 


GAS ORDERS. 


The principal objects of the applications in regard to gas were as 
follows :— 


Bagnalstown Gas.—To empower the Bagnalstown Gas Company, 
Limited, to maintain and continue their existing works, and to 
manufacture, store, and supply gas within the town of Bag- 
nalstown and adjacent parishes in the county of Carlow. 

Dronfield Gas.—To empower the Dronfield Gaslight and Coke 
Company to construct and maintain additional works for the 
manufacture and storage of gas. 

Faversham Gas.—To extend the limits of supply of the Faversham 
Gas Company, confirm the purchase by the Company of the 
undertaking of the Boughton Blean Gas Company, Limited, 
and empower the first-named Company to maintain and continue 
existing gas-works and construct others. 

Hawkhurst Gas.—To authorize the Hawkhurst Gas Company, 
Limited, to construct and maintain additional works for the 
manufacture and storage of gas, and to raise additional capital. 

Kibworth Gas.—To empower the Kibworth Gas Company, 
Limited, to maintain and continue their existing works, con- 
struct and maintain further works, and manufacture, store, 
and supply gas in the parishes of Kibworth Beauchamp, 
Kibworth Harcourt, Smeeton, Westerby, Fleckney, and 
Saddington, in the county of Leicester. 

Midsomer Norton Gas.—To empower the Midsomer Norton Gas 
and Coke Company, Limited, to construct and maintain addi- 
tional works for the manufacture and storage of gas, and 
raise more capital. 

Peniston, Thurlstone, and Oxspring Gas.—To change the name of 
the Company to the Peniston and District Gas Company, 
define and extend the limits of supply, and empower the Com- 
pany to purchase additional lands and raise more capital. 

Redditch Gas.—To authorize the Redditch Gas Company to con- 
struct and maintain additional works for the manufacture and 
storage of gas and raise more capital. 

West Staffordshire Gas.—To empower William Emery Pickering 
(trading under the name of the Brewood Gas Company) 
to maintain and continue the existing gas-works, construct 
and maintain additional works, and manufacture, store, and 
supply gas within the parishes of Brewood, Lapley and 
Wheaton Aston, Stretton, Church Eaton, Gnosall, Haughton, 
and part of the parish of Blymhill, in the county of Stafford. 


Three of these applications—viz., those from Bagnalstown, Kib- 
worth, and West Staffordshire—were in respect of existing non statu- 
tory undertakings. All the others were in respect of undertakings 
already authorized by Special Acts or Provisional Orders. 


Opposition. 


No objections were lodged against the Hawkhurst and Redditch 
applications, and those which were lodged against the Kibworth appli- 
cation were subsequently withdrawn. The objections made in respect 
of the Bagnalstown, Dronfield, and Midsomer Norton applications were 
duly considered by the Board. 

In the case of the Bagnalstown, objections had been lodged by the 
Carlow Rural District Council, the Carlow County Conucil, and the 
Bagnalstown Town Commissioners, and an inquiry, at which all the 
objectors were represented, was held at the Board of Trade. It 
appeared that certain amendments of the Draft Order had been pre- 
viously agreed upon between the promoters and the Carlow County 
Council and the Bagnalstown Town Commissioners, and at the close 
of the inquiry the only detail of the Order upon which agreement had 
not been reached was the question of the amount of the standard price 
of gas. The Rural District Council urged, however, that the grant of 
statutory powers to the promoters was unnecessary. The Board de- 
cided to reduce the standard price from 5s. 6d., as proposed by the pro- 
moters, to 5s., and to grant the Provisional Order subject to the inser- 
tion of the agreed amendments. , 

In the case of the Dronfield application, several objections had been 
lodged, chiefly with regard to the proposed construction of additional 
works. The promoters, however, decided to abandon this part of their 
application ; and the Order as granted by the Board contained only 
certain usual provisions as to the testing of gas, &c. ; ; 

The promoters of the Faversham, Peniston, and West Staffordshire 
applications failed to obtain the consent of some of the local and road 
authorities concerned, and they requested the Board to exercise their 
powers under section 4 of the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, and dispense with the consent of the authorities. In the cases 
of the Faversham and West Staffordshire applications, the Board in- 
vited representatives of the authorities whose consent had not been 
obtained to attend an inquiry at the offices of the Board. None of 
them accepted the invitation. After holding the inquiries, however, 
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the Board decided to dispense with the consents of the authorities in 
question. 

In the case of the Peniston application, the Board decided that it 
was desirable that a local inquiry should be held ; and they accord- 
ingly appointed the Hon. T. H. W. Pelham, C.B., to hold it. Mr. 
Pelham reported that the Gunthwaite and Ingbirchworth Urban Dis- 
trict Council, the Hoylandswaine Urban District Council, and the 
Hunshelf Parish Council objected to the inclusion of their districts 
within the promoters’ limits of supply ; and, in accordance with his 
recommendations, the Board decided to exclude the district of the 
first-mentioned Council from the limits, and to include only a portion 
of the other two districts. 

Having been satisfied that all the applications made to them should 
proceed, the Board granted a Provisional Order in each case, subject 
to such modifications and amendments as seemed to be required, 


Price of Gas. 

A maximum price per 1000 cubic feet of gas was fixed in the follow- 
ing Provisional Orders: Hawkhurst, 5s.; Midsomer Norton, 55. ; 
and West Staffordshire, 5s. rod. A standard price, with a sliding-scale 
as to dividends, was fixed in the following cases: Bagnalstown, 55s. ; 
Kibworth, 3s. 8d.; and Peniston, Thurlstone, and Oxspring, 3s. 6d. 
A differential price of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet was allowed in the 
parishes of Fleckney and Saddington, part of the limits of supply 
authorized by the Kibworth Order. 


Illuminating Power. 

An illuminating power of 14 candles was prescribed in the Bagnals- 
town, Dronfield, Faversham, Hawkhurst, Kibworth, Midsomer Nor- 
ton, Peniston, and West Staffordshire Orders; and in each case the 
No. 2 “Metropolitan Argand” burner was prescribed as the testing- 


burner. The illuminating power previously prescribed in respect of 
the Peniston undertaking was 10 candles. 


Special Provisions. 

The Faversham Order contains a clause providing that if after five 
years the undertakers have not laid mains in any parish within the ex- 
tended limits of supply, and the Local Authority or a company or 
person are willing to supply gas in the parish, the Local Authority 
may give notice to the undertakers that a supply is required ; and if 
within twelve months after the date of the notice the undertakers have 
not laid down the necessary mains, their powers in respect of the 
parish are to cease. The Hawkhurst Order provides that the original 
capital of the undertakers is to be £5500, and that the shares in that 
capital shall be issued as fully paid up in exchange for the shares in 
the existing original capital of £2000. The dividend on the latter 
capital is limited to 5 per cent. ; and the right of the holders of the 
existing shares to back-dividends is extinguished. The Peniston Order 
contains a clause providing for the appointment of a Managing- 
Director. A provision is inserted in the West Staffordshire Order that 
the powers conferred by it are not to be exercised until a company 
shall have been formed for the purpose of carrying on the undertaking. 
Clauses were inserted, by agreement, in various Orders for the protec- 
tion of road and other authorities. 


WATER ORDERS. 


, = principal objects of the applications for Water Orders were as 
ollows : 

Alresford Water.—To empower the Alresford Water Company, 
Limited, to maintain and continue their existing works, and 
supply water within the parishes of New and Old Alresford, 
Bishop’s Sutton, Tichborne, Cheriton, Bramdean, Ovington, 
Itchen Stoke, and Ropley, in the county of Southampton. 

Mexborough and District Water.—To authorize the Mexborough 
and District Water Company, Limited, to raise additional 
capital. 

Portsmouth Water.—To extend the Portsmouth Water Company’s 
limits of supply. 

Topsham and District Water.—To confer power upon the Top- 
sham and District Water Company, Limited, to maintain and 
continue existing works, and supply water in the parishes of 
Topsham, Clyst St. George, Woodbury, and Lympstone, in 
the county of Devon. 

Wey Valley Water.—To empower the Wey Valley Water Com- 
pany to construct and maintain additional works, take waters, 
and raise more capital. 

The applications from Alresford and Topsham were in respect of 
existing non-statutory undertakings. The other applications related 
: | ea already authorized by Special Acts or Provisional 

rders. 

Opposition. 


No objections were lodged with the Board of Trade against the 
F ortsmouth and Wey Valley applications ; and the Board granted the 
Orders applied for, subject to such amendments and modifications as 
seemed desirable. , 

Various objections were lodged against the Alresford application ; 
and the promoters resolved to alter it so as to include within the pro- 
posed limits of supply the parishes of New and Old Alresford and 
Tichborne only. The Board held an inquiry at their offices with 
respect to the amended application, and as a result they decided to 
grant an Order in respect of the parish of New Alresford only. 

Several objections were raised against the Mexborough application ; 
but, with the exception of those made by the Mexborough Urban Dis- 
trict Council, they were subsequently withdrawn. The promoters 
decided, however, not to proceed. 
~ In the case of the Topsham application, it appeared that the St. 

homas Rural District Council had applied to the Local Government 
ard for sanction to a loan for the purpose of carrying out experi- 
mental works with a view to the provision of a supply of water for the 
pom of Topsham, and that a local inquiry had been held by the 
Te partment, at which the Topsham and District Water Company, 
— the promoters of the Order, opposed the application of the 
esi and were heard at length. The Local Government Board 
niormed the Board of Trade that, after carefully considering the 
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evidence and all the circumstances of the case, they had come to the 
conclusion that the proposal of the Council was much more satisfac- 
tory than the alternatives put forward at the inquiry, and that they 
were not satisfied that the water supplied by the Company would 
remain unobjectionable when increased quantities were pumped. In 
these circumstances, the Board of Trade decided not to proceed further 
with the application of the Company. 


Special Provisions. 


It is provided in the Alresford Order that the undertakers shall not, 
in any period of 24 hours, abstract by means of their pumping-station 
and works a total quantity of water in excess of 150,000 gallons. A 
clause was also inserted in the Order, by agreement, providing in cer- 
tain events for the purchase of the undertaking by the Alresford Rural 
District Council. 

The Wey Valley Order contains a provision to the effect that the 
undertakers are not to take, collect, or supply water from the lands 
authorized by the Order unless and until the Board of Trade shall have 
first signified their consent. 

Clauses for the protection of road and other authorities were inserted 
by agreement in the Orders. 


CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


Bills to confirm the Orders granted were introduced as follows; In 
the House of Lords, the Gas Orders Confirmation Bill, to confirm 
Orders relating to Kibworth Gas, Midsomer Norton Gas, Redditch 
Gas, and West Staffordshire Gas; and the Gas and Water Orders 
Confirmation (No. 1) Bill, to confirm Orders relating to Bagnalstown 
Gas, Dronfield Gas, Alresford Water, and Portsmouth Water. Inthe 
House of Commons, the Gas and Water Provisional Orders (No. 2) 
Bill to confirm Orders relating to Faversham Gas, Hawkhurst Gas, 
Peniston (with Thurlstone and Oxspring) Gas, and Wey Valley Water. 


Opposition in Parliament. 


Not any of the Provisional Orders included in the Gas Orders Con- 
firmation Bill or the Gas and Water Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill 
were opposed in either House of Parliament. A petition against the 
Gas and Water Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill, in respect of the 
Bagnalstown Gas Order, was lodged in the House of Lords by the 
Carlow Rural District Council and the Carlow Board of Guardians. 
The petitioners objected to the grant of statutory powers to the pro- 
moters, and also alleged that the standard price for gas fixed by the 
Order was excessive. The Committee to which the Bill was referred 
recommended that the Order should be confirmed. The Bill was 
accordingly read a third time and sent to the Houseof Commons. The 
second reading of the Bill was moved in the House of Commons on 
the 16th of July ; but, objection being taken, it was postponed. It ap- 
peared that there was some opposition to the Bagnalstown Order, and 
on this account, and in view of the late period of the session, it was 
decided to withdraw that Order from the Bill, and introduce a Bill in 
the session of 1914 for the confirmation of the Order as made by the 
Board of Trade. The Bill asamended then passed through its remain- 
ing stages without opposition. 


Bills Royal Assented. 


All the Bills to confirm the Orders received the Royal Assent on 
the 15th of August. 








Employers and the Education Question. 


At the Mansion House, on Monday of last week, under the chair- 
manship of the Lord Mayor, a meeting was held in support of the new 
scheme of the London County Council for evening or continuation 
schools. The features of the scheme (which has been called forth by 
the bad attendance of students at the evening schools) were indicated 
by Mr. J. W. Gilbert, the Chairman of the Education Committee of 
the Council, who said that London employers had it in their power to 
make the proposal a success. Mr. J. A. Pease (the President of the 
Board of Education) remarked that the neglect of educational advan- 
tages shown by the lack of interest in continuation classes created 
great intellectual waste, and entailed physical deterioration in the 
population. Employers had to consider whether there was not a dis- 
tinct advantage in giving boys training in continuation schools provided 
through the rates and taxes. But the children must be brought to the 
schools; and this could be done by persuasion, compulsion, or making 
attendance a condition of service. The best plan, however, and that 
which he recommended to the employers of London, was that they 
should make arrangements with their employees of between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age (if not later) that they should have time off 
for attending the schools without any deduction from their wages. No 
employment was beneficial which did not allow reasonable time off for 
continuous education. Within the last few weeks many employers had 
agreed to allow four hours a week off for the purpose, without deduc- 
tion from wages. This would help employers to discover ability ; and 
so the whole industrial fabric of the nation was concerned. If em- 
ployers would make a temporary sacrifice, it would be for their ulti- 
mate gain. In the course of the discussion, Mr. D. Milne Watson (the 
General Manager of the Gaslight and Coke Company) described what 
has been done by his Company since 1908, when arrangements for 
classes were made with the London County Council. He said that the 
scheme had been highly successful in turning out workmen efficient in 
the theory and practice of gas supply. 





Ballymena’s Successful Gas Undertaking.—Mr. Samuel Hood, 
J.P., Chairman, presiding at a meeting of the Ballymena Urban District 
Council, mentioned that the municipal gas undertaking had well repaid 
the efforts put forth for its improvement during the past few years. 
Perhaps in all Ireland, he said, there were no better equipped works; 
and he was glad to say the expense had not been putonthe rates. The 
Clerk endorsed the statement, observing that the rates had never con- 
tributed a penny to the gas-works. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


BLACKBURN GAS-WORKERS’ SYMPATHETIC STRIKE. 





Prospects of an Early Settlement. 
The chief incident of the Blackburn municipal strike during the past 
week was the announcement made by the Mayor (Alderman Higginson, 


J.P.), at a meeting of the Town Council on Thursday, when he stated 
that, in response to the resolution of the mass meeting the previous 
night, he proposed to call another conference between the Special 
Sub-Committee of the Corporation and Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., and 
other representatives of the Gas-Workers’ Union. It was anticipated 
that this meeting would be held in the early portion of the current 
week ; but prior to that another mass meeting of the employees will 
have taken place and the general position reviewed. About 400 men 
are affected by the dispute, 97 per cent. of whom are stated to be 
members of the Union. The Corporation have already agreed to 
increase the wages of skilled workmen in the Gas Department, but 
refused to advance the labourers’ rates of pay by $d. an hour—con- 
tending that the present rate was, at least, equal to the standard pre- 
vailing in the district. The men’s leaders, however, argue that cor- 
porations should be compared with corporations, and not with private 
traders. 

On Wednesday evening, there were over 2000 persons at a mass 
meeting in the Blackburn Town Hall, convened by thestrikers. One of 
the speakers—Mr. Michael Brothers, the only Labour representative 
on the local Board of Guardians—informed the gathering that, at a 
meeting of the Union Workhouse Committee that afternoon, one of the 
inmates complained that the Workhouse Master had sent for him and 
about a dozen other men and pressed them to take the place of strikers 
at the gas-works. The inmate, he said, refused to be a “ blackleg.” 
On inquiring into the matter, he found the workhouse officials had re- 
ceived a communication from the gas-works asking for men to be sent 
from the workhouse. The Master merely told the men that there was 
work for them to do if they cared to go, adding that it might lead to 
permanent employment. After along discussion, the meeting passed 
the following resolution with only one dissentient : “‘ That this town’s 
meeting supports the application for advances claimed by the work- 
men, and asks the Mayor to convene a further representative con- 
ference without delay, with a view to a satisfactory settlement of the 
dispute.” 

The resolution was read at a meeting of the Town Council the 
following day, when the Mayor announced, amid applause, that he had 
carefully considered the matter, and had come to the conclusion that 
as sO many persons were suffering financially in consequence of the 
strike, it was desirable to call a conference in order to settle speedily 
the unhappy difference which existed between the workmen and the 
Corporation. A deputation of the local Trades Council, representing 
about 35.000 workers, requested an interview. The spokesman was 
Mr. H. J. Harvey, who explained that they took strong exception 
to the clerks being called upon to do duty at the gas-works. He was 
sure that if those who took part in the conference went there with free 
and open minds, the result would be satisfactory and reflect great credit 
on the town as a whole. Messrs. Harkin and Bates also voiced similar 
sentiments ; the last named pointing out that the dispute meant—so far 
as local weavers were concerned—a reduction of 30 per cent. in the 
hours of labour. The Trades Council contended that the men’s claims 
were just. In these days of increasing prices, no one could say that 
what the men were asking for was unreasonable. They wanted to be 
in the vanguard of municipalities. He sincerely hoped that the result 
of the forthcoming conference would be an honourable peace. Mr. 
Dawson protested against strike breakers being imported into the dis- 
trict, and to their being paid 11s. 2d. a shift for work for which 5s. or 
6s. was generally paid. 

When the deputation withdrew, the minutes of the Gas Committee 
came up for consideration. Mr. E. Porter, the Local Secretary of the 
Gas-Workers’ Union, asked who was responsible for the importation 
of blacklegs; and, in regard to the clerks who went to the gas-works, 
were any of them threatened that if they did not go there would be no 
promotion for them in the future? Dr. Jamieson inquired whether 
the ratepayers would be called upon to pay for the refreshments which 
were being supplied to the workers at Addison Street and Greenbank 
works; while Mr. Johnson requested that the whole of the Council 
should be supplied with a copy of the report issued by the expert (Mr. 
John Bond, of Southport) regarding his investigations at Hollinwood 
and Blackburn. Alderman Hamer (the Chairman of the Water Com- 
mittee) said many managers had asked him whether the Corporation 
were legally entitled to stop the mills in the town while leaving other 
works to run full time. He desired to ask the Chairman of the Gas 


“Committee what instructions were given to those servants who were 


sent to turn off the gas at the mills, because some rather serious charges 
were being made. It was said, for instance, that in some cases the gas 
supply was disconnected while the looms were working and the en- 
gines running; no previous notification of the intention to cut off the 
gas having been conveyed tothe management. He had also been told 
that weavers had been left in darkness with the looms running ; Cor- 
poration servants having disconnected the gas supply without notice. 
He asked the Town Clerk for his opinion on the matter. 

The Town Clerk replied that he could not answer a legal question 
addressed to him on behalf of an association of manufacturers. Traders 
must take their own legal advice ; he was the advisor of the Corporation. 
Mr. Hartley (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) said the Com- 
mittee tried to obtain local men, so that the people of the town should 
not be deprived of the ordinary comforts they were entitled to. 
Clerks employed by the Committee voluntarily offered to do the work 
on Saturday afternoon ; they went without being asked by anyone. It 
was true that the imported workmen were supplied with refreshment 
inside the works, but that was because the “ gentle persuaders ” outside 
refused to allow them to go out and purchase it for themselves. With 
regard to any preference being shown to certain industries in the 





cutting off of the gas supply, if the matter was brought to his notice he 
certainly should not allow it ; and in regard to the sudden stoppage of 
gas supply at mills, he was not responsible for the manner in which 
the men went about their work. But he wished they would be rather 
more courteous in future. 

Mr. Gregson took exception to the statement that the clerks volun- 
teered to do service at the gas-works, and moved that the minutes be 
not confirmed, He said he took this step because he thought it 
necessary that they should have some definite information about what 
had been going on in connection with the strike. He considered it worse 
than unfair that, when they had a dispute with municipal employees in 
one department, they should make use of others to take their places. It 
placed a municipal servant in a very unenviable position when he 
refused, or seemed to refuse, a request to take service in another de- 
partment. Mr. Porter supported, and said he was sorry they could 
not get some of the clerks to stand by their word, for then they would 
be able to prove that threats of certain descriptions had been used to 
them. It was unfair to coerce men to take the places of others who 
were striving for better wages. Alderman Hamer remarked that, if 
his information was correct, the clerks in the Water Department had 
also been going down to do labour at the gas-works, and he, as Chair- 
man of the Water Committee, knew nothing about it. He wanted to 
know whether any official had the right to send servants of a com- 
mittee to do the work of other committees without, at any rate, con- 
sulting the Chairman. He raised his protest against such a proceeding, 
providing his information was correct. 

Mr. Hartley, in the course of a brief reply, said he had not inter- 
fered with any committee. He had it on the best authority that the 
clerks volunteered. They had had any number of letters from people 
in other towns offering service. This fact, however, he only mentioned 
incidentally. 

The minutes were then adopted. 

At a gathering in the Blackburn Town Hall, held prior to the Coun- 
cil meeting, Mr. Clynes, in denying the report that a national campaign 
against corporations was being begun by his Union, said that for 
months representatives of the men had endeavoured to effect peaceful 
settlements in both Leeds and Blackburn. The success of the Union 
in the direction of endeavouring to avoid the adoption of strike 
measures was proved by the fact that Blackburn was the only town in 
Lancashire where, in twenty years, they had had to empower the gas- 
workers to go on strike. 

At the week-end there seemed every prospect of the mayoral inter- 
vention having a satisfactory result. On Saturday, Mr. Clynes hada 
conference with Alderman Higginson and Alderman Nuttall, when the 
whole situation was reviewed. This conference was understood, says 
our Manchester correspondent, to be preparatory to the “‘ peace con- 
ference proper,” which takes place to-day [Tuesday]. The private 
conference with the Mayor and Mr. Clynes lasted over two hours; 
and at the conclusion it was officially stated that ‘ the conversations 
were not completed.” 


—<es 


THE LEEDS LABOUR TROUBLE. 





Between Tuesday and Thursday of last week, several things hap- 
pened in connection with the disturbed conditions at Leeds, which 
were well calculated to attract the attention of the citizens generally. 
On the first-named day, an outrage by means of some explosive sub- 


stance was perpetrated at the Crown Point generating station; and 
this was followed next day by the bursting of another bomb at the 
Harewood Barracks, where a number of Liverpool and Huddersfield 
police were quartered. Several windows were broken ; but fortunately 
no personal injury was caused. Apart from these senseless acts, the 
news regarding the strike was of a more satisfactory character than has 
hitherto been the case. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., as President of the Gas-Workers’ Union, 
took the matter in hand again, and on Wednesday morning had an in- 
terview with the Special Committee of the Corporation, before whom 
he put the points on behalf of the men. The first point was that the 
advances conceded by the various Committees in November last 
should date back from Oct. 1 for all men, whether strikers or non- 
strikers. To this, the “‘ Yorkshire Post” states, an absolute refusal 
was made by the Committee. To men who have remained at work in 
the grades affected, the advance will operate as from Oct. 1.; but in 
the case of the men who have been on strike, as a simple matter of 
justice and equity, the Committee felt bound to date the advance from 
the time of their reinstatement. The second proposal put forward by 
Mr. Clynes was that all men who had not yet received advances shall 
be given 1s. more per week. There are 240 of these men; and the 
Special Committee, on examination, found that all of them are skilled 
workers who already receive the standard rates of pay. In regard to 
these, the Committee adhered to their original position, that, while 
recognizing that the Municipality should be a model employer, there 
was absolutely no reason why, when a standard rate of wages had been 
fixed in a particular trade, men should expect to draw more than the 
standard rate simply because they were employed by the general body 
of citizens, and not by a private employer. The third proposal of Mr. 
Clynes was that all men still on strike shall be reinstated. This re- 
quest was also refused by the Committee, on the grounds that what 
has been done is entirely due to the action of the strikers, and that the 
present position must be accepted as an accomplished fact. 

Subsequently, the Special Committee agreed to receive Mr. Clynes 
in consultation again on Thursday afternoon ; and upon this under- 
standing, the Labour members withdrew the resolution placed by them 
on the agenda for Wednesday afternoon's meeting of the City Council. 
This resolution had reference to the constitution of the Special Com- 
mittee. There was, however, a good deal of more or less relevant dis- 
cussion on points arising out of the strike. Mr. Escritt asked whether, 
in view of the “admitted failure” of the Corporation to comply with 
the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1871, they had not rendered themselves 
liable to severe penalties, and subsequent action for damages for gross 
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negligence. Further, could the Corporation legally charge for gas 
supplied if it was found to be below the necessary candle power, and 
to contain ‘‘an abnormally heavy air pressure, causing gas-meters to 
register without giving adequate illuminating. power?” The Town 
Clerk said in reply: I am not aware of any admission on the part of 
the Corporation of failing to comply with the statutory requirements 
referred to. The Act imposes penalties upon gas undertakers under 
the circumstances mentioned; but no action for damages would lie 
against the Corporation. If it is proved that such a failure on the part 
of the Corporation has taken place, the Court would take all the cir- 
cumstances into consideration ; and I think it is very unlikely that any 
penalties would be inflicted. Iam also of opinion that the Corpora- 
tion can legally charge for gas during the period referred to. Mr. 
Escritt asked the Chairman of the Gas Committee whether any tests 
had been made of the gas supplied since those last submitted. Alder- 
man Penrose Green said it had been impossible to make tests in the 
usual way ; but he did know of two tests that had been made, and was 
pleased to say they were satisfactory. The supply was now quite 
normal, both as to quantity and quality. 

The negotiations between Mr. Clynes and the Special Committee 
were, according to arrangement, resumed on Thursday ; but the meet- 
ing was without any definite result, and no communication was made 
to the Press. It was, however, understood that the chief difficulty 
was in regard to reinstatement. This was only what could have been 
expected, in view of the previous statements of the Committee and 
the demands of the men. A further discussion was arranged for the 
following day. An event which did little to help on the negotiations 
was a mass meeting of the strikers, which took place before the meet- 
ing of Mr. Clynes with the Committee on Thursday. At this meeting 
Mr. C. A. Glyde declared that it would cost the Leeds Corporation 
£500,000 to defeat the Gas-Workers’ Union. If the men waited until 
their leaders told them to go back, it was absolutely impossible for 
them to be defeated. Suppose the Corporation went so far as to fill 
every one of the vacant places with blacklegs, there would still be an 
army of 2500 outside; and until this army was found work by the 
Corporation, they darenot removeone of the policemen in thecity. How 
were the Corporation going to conduct the strike with all these black- 
legs, without any policemen to protect them? If the attitude of the 
local Press, the Special Committee, and the capitalist class of Leeds 
went on much longer, it would make the strikers absolutely desperate ; 
and their patience would become exhausted. He did not want them 
to have too much hope that an agreement would be arrived at. It 
was stated that there was to be no payment of the advances in the 
wages from Oct. 1; that there was to be no further increase in wages ; 
and that there was to be no reinstatement of men. If the Committee 
took up this attitude, and offered these ignominious and humiliating 
terms, a settlement was absolutely impossible. Any settlement must 
be dependent upon the reinstatement of all the men. 

The strike and its consequences also came up for discussion on 
Thursday in the Hull City Council, when Mr. Booth moved: “ That 
the representatives of the Hull City Council on the Court and Council 
of the Leeds University be requested to protest, on behalf of this 
Council, against the action of the University students in taking the 
places of the men engaged in dispute with the Corporation of Leeds.” 
He maintained that the students had entered into the fray “‘as a boyish 
freak,” of which they would some day be ashamed ; and that the action 
of Mr. Sadler (who was one of the most brilliant men in Europe) was 
absolutely wrong. These views, however—which were excellently dealt 
with by two members of Council—found little support outside the eight 
Labour members ; and the resolution was lost by about three to one, 
on a vote being taken. Mr. Dawson, a member of the University 
Court, said that, without expressing any opinion as to the dispute, he 
knew the University of Leeds, he knew the professors, and he knew a 
good many ofthe students; and it had been his privilege, during the 
past few years, to take some part in the development of the modern 
University which had been such a credit to Yorkshire. He knew that 
many of the students who had gone out to perform certain duties, as 
citizens, in the streets of Leeds, had a very real sympathy with the 
strikers ; and they did this work because of a sense of duty to the rate- 
payers, the women, and the children, and all who had been called upon 
to suffer when the men had forsaken their posts of duty. He acknow- 
ledged the men under the Corporation had the right to strike; but 
they had no right to break their contracts with theiremployers. If the 
students did wrong in rendering a service, which, indirectly, prolonged 
the strike, an Education Committee would be equally wrong to feed 
the children of the strikers, on the ground, too, that they would be pro- 
longing the strike. Mr. Wheatley, also a member of the University 
Court, reminded the Labour men that the students were drawn from 
all classes of the community, most of them having won their way to 
the University. He thought they deserved the thanks of the citizens 
for the services they had rendered. 

But little real comfort came to the disaffected men on Friday, 
though Mr. Clynes, when leaving for Blackburn, did say, in answer 
to a question, that the negotiations were making headway towards a 
settlement. This was after he had held another meeting with the 
Special Committee. The parties issued the following statement to 
the Press: ‘ Negotiations towards asettlement are still proceeding. A 
report is to be made to the men to-morrow; and a further meeting 
between Mr. Clynes and the Special Committee will take place at the 
earliest possible moment next week.” Meanwhile, the condition at 
the gas-works was said to continue highly satisfactory, although the 
street-lamps have suffered sadly. Numbers of glasses and mantles 
have been broken, and detachable fittings removed. 


THE RumourED NATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 


Denial has been made by Mr. Clynes of the suggestion [noticed in 
last week’s issue] that Blackburn and Leeds had been singled out as 
the beginning of a national campaign by the Gas-Workers Union. But 
publicity has been given by a Leeds newspaper to an announcement in 
these words: ‘“ Negotiations have taken place between representatives 
of the Sunderland, Tynemouth, and South Shields Gas Companies, 
and of the National Union of Gas and General Workers, with the result 
that the employers have offered advances in wages of 1s. a week, with 
some concessions in the way of holidays.” 





ABORTIVE STRIKE OF PARIS GAS WORKERS. 





Interruption of the Electric Light. 

Reference was made in the “ JournaL” last week to the agitation 
which has been in progress among the employees at the gas and elec- 
tric works in Paris with the object of obtaining improved conditions of 
labour. On Wednesday morning there was a strike among the gas 
workers who are only temporarily engaged, who demand to be raised 
to the position of the regular hands. The strike was a complete 
failure. The men were at onceinformed that if they did not promptly 
resume work they would not be re-engaged ; and thereupon most of 
them gave in. A few, however, persisted in their action; but their 
absence did not make any difference at the works. 

Referring to the matter last Wednesday night, the Paris Correspon- 
dent of the “Daily Telegraph ” said: ‘A conflict between the Gas 
Company of Paris and some of the workmen on the one hand, and 
mysterious interruptions of the electric current on the other, tend to 
supply Parisians with an alternate sensation of light and darkness. 
Only yesterday [Tuesday] afternoon, during the busiest hours, the 
electric current along the boulevards indulged in mysterious freaks. 
Cafés were left suddenly with only a dim light for an hour, and the 
big shops were threatened with a panic from the thousands of pur- 
chasers. To-day there is a wail of woe from the waiters to the effect 
that during the short eclipse a number of guests at the cafés took 
sudden leave, forgetting to pay for their drinks; and the big shops 
allege that from their counters many articles were carried away 
for which the customers neglected to pay.” With regard to the 
gas workers’ agitation, the writer says the revolutionary syndicates 
state that the morning’s movement was only a tentative one, and that 
more serious things are in store. 


VALUATION OF CORPORATION GAS-WORKS IN SCOTLAND. 





For some years past, since the Airdrie Town Council took over the 
gas undertaking, there have been continual bickerings between the two 
bodies—the Town Council as the Valuation Authority, and the Parish 
Council of New Monkland as the Assessing Authority—over the valua- 
tion put upon the burgh gas-works. The reason for the differences 
between these two bodies, as shown in the “ JouRNAL ” last September, 
is that the Town Council, in the opinion of the Parish Council, do not 
assess the gas-works at their fuil value, and that this is because they are 
themselves the judges in the matter. Of course, it has been open to 
the parochial authorities to go to the Court of Session Valuation Appeal 
Court; but they have so far refrained from incurring the expense of 
doing so. At the last Valuation Court, the Parish Council urged that 
the valuation should be referred to the Sheriff; but the Town Council 
resisted this, and offered to remit the valuation of their works to the 
Assessor of Railways and Canals, who is the official mentioned in the 
Valuation Act. The Court on this occasion compromised the matter 
as between the Gas Manager and the Agent of the Parish Council by 
allowing a slight increase in the valuation. The Parish Council were 
not satisfied, and intimated an appeal, which, however, was not pro- 
ceeded with. 

A new development has just taken place, which may havea more or 
less far-reaching effect. The Parish Council have just passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of having the law in the matter altered. This is perhaps 
more easily said than done; but the hope is entertained that if the 
matter is taken up generally over Scotland, or, at all events, by the 
districts similarly situated and circumstanced as Airdrie and New 
Monkland, there may come about some modification of the present law. 
The motion discussed was in these terms: “‘ That the Parish Council 
resolve to co-operate with other parish councils with a view to getting 
the law altered so as to exclude local authorities from valuing their 
own undertakings under the Valuation Acts; valuation by the Sheriff 
to be made compulsory.” This, of course, will apply to water-works 
and other undertakings of corporations situated in the parochial assess- 
able areas. It was pointed out that it would be too elaborate a method 
of going about the business to enlist the aid of parish councils indivi- 
dually throughout Scotland ; and a suggestion that it should be dealt 
with by the newly-formed Parish Councils Association for Scotland 
was eventually agreed to. The meeting afterwards appointed three 
delegates to attend the meetings of the Association; and the matter 
will probably be brought up at the next meeting. 





NOTTINGHAM GAS-WORKERS’ AGITATION. 


In contrast with the blatant threatenings which had preceded the 
gathering, the mass meeting of Nottingham Corporation gas-workers, 


held on Sunday morning at the Bentinck Road Board Schools, proved 
of a somewhat unexciting character. There had been rumours of a 
possible general strike, following upon the failure to dictate terms 
to the Gas Committee. Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., fresh from his parti- 
cipation in the Leeds struggle, had come down to take counsel with 
local members of the Union of which he is General Secretary ; but the 
proceedings eventuated in a course of action which was of the mildest 
nature. Chastened by their Leeds experience, the Executive of the 
Gas-Workers’ Union are evidently in no hurry to try conclusions with 
the Nottingham Gas Committee, whose only fault in the eyes of the 
trade unionists is that they have persisted in retaining three employees 
who, during the protracted strike of tinsmiths at the Woodborough 
Road meter-repairing shops, remained faithful to the Corporation 
service. 

It had been promised, following a recent interview between the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee and those representing the men’s 
organization, that the whole matter as to the retention of non-union 
labour should be again brought under consideration ; the main object 
of Sunday’s meeting being to consider the Town Clerk’s reply. This 
was forthcoming in a communication which revealed the entirely 
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unsubstantial grounds upon which a general commotion was sought 
to be raised. Four non-unionists, originally engaged in work to the 
suggested irritation of those who are within the trade union fold, had 
been removed to other centres of labour; the grievance being that 
there had been retained in the Gas Department three more who were 
liable to similar ostracism. But the case was obviously not strong 
enough even to incur Mr. Thorne’s ire—particularly having regard to 
the fact that two of the recalcitrants were merely youths—and diplo- 
matically, after many vain-glorious boastings had been indulged in as 
to the Leeds strike, the threatened Nottingham trouble was “ side- 
tracked,” the members being afforded the consolation of adjusting 
some conflicting points arising out of the communication sent by the 
authority of the Gas Committee. 

The Town Clerk’s letter, which was read to the meeting by Mr. 
Arthur Hayday, the District Secretary of the Union, recalled the cir- 
cumstance that a request had been made on behalf of the gas-workers 
that a man and two youths who were employed in the tinsmith’s shop 
during the recent strike, and who have now returned to their old 
department, should be transferred to some other branch of Corpora- 
tion work. “The Committee,” Mr. Board added, “‘ gave most careful 
consideration, and reviewed the whole of the circumstances leading to 
the tinsmiths’ question ; and they now instruct me to say they cannot 
consent to adopt the course which you have proposed. At the same 
time, I am to remind you that two of the three persons affected are 
only youths, and, further, that when the deputation of the Trades 
Council, including yourself as representing the Gas-Workers’ Union, 
waited upon the Gas Committee on June 6 last, with reference to the 
strike, the deputation itself suggested that, on the dispute being settled, 
the three men should go back to the section of the Gas Department 
from which they were drawn. The Committee then expressed their 
willingness to adopt that standpoint ; and the strike being settled, they 
have now actually carried it into effect.” 

Discussion subsequent to the reading of the letter turned mainly 
upon the strict bearing of the sequence of events in relation to the dis- 
missal or removal of non-union labour which had been asked for; a 
resolution embodying the views of the members of the two branches 
of the Gas-Workers’ Union in Nottingham being ultimately adopted, 
entering an emphatic protest against the decision of the Gas Com- 
mittee, and referring it to a Joint Committee of the two branches to 
examine the transcript of the shorthand notes of the proceedings at 
the last interview with the Gas Committee, and to report the result 
direct to the members employed under the Committee. This obviously 
indicates a convenient shelving for the time of the whole trouble. But 
the local members of the organization were not allowed to go away 
from Sunday’s meeting without some stimulus ; Mr. Thorne indulging 
in a characteristic indictment of blackleg labour at Leeds. 





VERTICAL RETORTS AT SMETHWICK GAS-WORKS. 


Inspection by the Corporation. 


Last Wednesday afternoon the members of the Smethwick Corpora- 
tion paid a visit of inspection to the gas-works. The occasion was one 
of particular interest on account of the changes which have taken place 
since the appointment of Mr. Vincent Hughes as Gas Engineer fourteen 
years ago. The tour was conducted by the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee (Alderman Pinkney) and Mr. Hughes. Two parties were 
made up, and these gentlemen took the greatest pains to make the visit 
as comprehensive and instructive as possible. 


After viewing the new motor lorry, the bridge, and siding (with its 
locomotive, “‘ The Chairman,” and its 80-ton weighbridge), the inclined 
retorts were inspected. Passing on to the new installation of vertical 
retorts, the visitors were impressed with the many-sided contrast of the 
two methods of manufacture—the scientific, the industrial, and the 
humanitarian. They saw the coal emptied from the railway waggons 
into the breaker, raised to the hoppers over the retorts, and the coke 
carried by an elevator to the coke-yard, or used again for the furnaces. 
The vertical retorts are only one feature of a comprehensive scheme 
which their introduction has involved. The whole method of manu- 
facture was admirably explained by the two gentlemen who pioneered 
the party, and to whose excellent work in connection with the gas un- 
dertaking there were very cordial tributes paid. A series of photo- 
graphs has been preserved by Mr. Hughes of the various stages of the 
work ; and they form a remarkable indication of what has been accom- 
plished under most exacting circumstances, and demonstrate the signi- 
ficance of the work which has been carried out under his régime. Two 
years ago the first set of 24 vertical retorts was installed, with a capacity 
for making 1} million cubic feet of gas perday. Just before Christmas, 
part of the second set of 32 retorts were in operation, with a capacity 
of 13 millions per day—a total of about 3 millions. The installation is 
capable of carbonizing 280 tons of coal in 24 hours, while it is possible 
to make about three times the quantity of gas in the same area as was 
formerly required for the inclined retorts. 

At the close of the inspection, the visitors were entertained at tea 
by Alderman Pinkney. 

Alderman Bowben, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
the Manager and Engineer, and the members of the staff, expressed 
their appreciation of the hospitality of Alderman Pinkney and the 
kindness which both he and Mr. Hughes had extended to the visitors 
during their tour of the works. The town was very fortunate in having 
at the head of such an enterprise as the gas undertaking gentlemen 
who combined such marked business abilities with scientific attain- 
ments and commercial acumen. To the work of Mr. Hughes during a 
very strenuous period, the speaker paid a warm compliment ; while of 
the new installation of retorts he said that the excellence of design and 
engineering skill reflected the greatest credit upon Messrs. Duckham 
and Cloudsley, Limited, whose representative (Mr. Jones) was asso- 
ciated with the cordial sentiments of the meeting. 

Mr. Ryper seconded the proposition. He said all the members of 
the Town Council and the whole of the burgesses had the greatest 





confidence in the Chairman of the Gas Committee, the Engineer and 
Manager, and the staff of the gas undertaking, which they all considered 
was a credit to the borough. They felt that so long as the gentlemen 
— were in charge of the works they would keep them in the front 
rank. 

Alderman Pinkney, in acknowledging the vote, expressed his great 
pleasure that the work of the staff and the Gas Committee had been 
associated with his name and that of Mr. Hughes. It had been one of 
the pleasures of his life to see the gas undertaking develop and make 
such rapid strides. The visitors had seen that the Committee had 
been compelled to reconstruct and remodel in such a way as to in- 
crease the output at the same time that they were pulling down and 
installing the new plant. All the new work they had seen had re- 
placed old plant, and nearly the whole was on the same spot as that 
formerly occupied ; so that the difficulties had been increased from 
the fact that they had no room—being so cramped that they had been 
compelled to remove one set of retorts before they could instal another. 
Much of the credit for the success of the scheme had been due to the 
Engineer, who had had to plan in such a way that the town’s demand 
should be supplied without interruption. In addition to a warm tribute 
to Mr. Hughes, Alderman Pinkney said how much they were indebted 
to Messrs. Duckham and Cloudsley for the way in which they had 
met them on all the engineering points, costly in the extreme as they 
had often been. They had had the advantage of the interest of Mr. 
Jones, the Secretary and Director of the firm ; and Mr. Vale (of Messrs. 
Thomas Vale and Sons, Limited) had also rendered splendid service 
during a trying period. As to theefficiency of thenew plant, they were 
satisfied that all they expected would be realized. Referring to the 
developments of recent years, Alderman Pinkney said the visitors had 
seen the artesian well, the bridge and siding, the water-gas plant, the 
new offices, the boundary wall, the exhauster and meter house exten- 
sion, and new exhausters, the extension of mains and meters, new 
condensers, foreman’s house, vertical retorts, washers and scrubbers, 
conveyors, motor lorry, and other works in connection with the gas 
undertaking ; and the whole, with the exception of the last set of vertical 
retorts, had been paid for, and not a single penny added to the captal 
account. It represented about £103,000. 

Mr. HuGues expressed the pleasure it had afforded him to welcome 
practically the whole of the Council to the gas-works ; and, on behalf 
of the officials, he acknowledged the interest in the works which the 
visitors had displayed. 

Mr. Jones also acknowledged the vote. 





THE DUBLIN GAS POISONING CASES. 


Verdict of Asphyxiation by Carbon Monoxide. 

An adjourned inquest was held in the Dublin Morgue last Tuesday, 
by Dr. L. A. Byrne, the City Coroner, on the bodies of Mrs. Jane 
Westgate and Mrs. Anne Craig, mother and daughter, as reported in 
the ‘ JourNAL” for the 30th ult., who were found dead in the room of 
their house, in the Iveagh Trust Buildings, on Christmas Eve. 


Professor M‘Weeney and Dr. O’ Donoghue deposed to making a post- 
mortem examination of each of the bodies, to applying the spectro- 
scopic test to specimens of blood removed irom the hearts and lungs, 
and to finding unmistakable evidence of the presence of carbon mon- 
oxide in all of them. 

Mr. E. H. Byrne, solicitor, who appeared on behalf of the Alliance 
and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company, said inspection had revealed the 
fact that a strange subsidence had taken place at the Iveagh Buildings. 
There was a large yard covered by concrete, which was laid upon earth, 
and there was a space varying from 6 to 2 inches between the concrete 
and the earth running right round the building. The gas-main ran 
along by the building, from 40 to 60 feet away from the room where 
the bodies were found, and the pipe which supplied the room ran on 
the other side of the building. Strange to say, the gas.main which 
had an escape in it had absolutely no connection with the room re- 
ferred to. The only possible access the gas could have obtained was 
through the space left by the subsidence of the ground between the 
earth and the concrete. They now heard for the first time that the 
water-main had burst on two separate occasions, in consequence of the 
subsidence, and he thought it was a great pity the Gas Company were 
not informed of this at the time, so that they could have looked after 
their own mains. He suggested that the Jury should accept the invi- 
tation of the Gas Company to drive over to the scene of this sad 
occurrence, and inspect the place. 

The invitation having been accepted, the inquiry was resumed. 

Mr. H. F. STEPHENS, on behalf of the Iveagh Trust, mentioned that 
Mr. Kaye-Parry, the Architect, was in attendance with the plans, and 
would give any information that might be required as to the con- 
struction of the buildings. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Whelan, of No. 3, Block H, Iveagh Buildings, deposed 
that she occupied two rooms on the ground floor, which were sepa- 
rated from those occupied by the deceased by a wall 9 inches thick. 
She detected a smell of gas when going to bed on the night of the 22nd 
of December, and awoke at one o’clock in the morning sick and 
vomiting. Her daughter was sick and dizzy all day on the 23rd, and 
her husband told her that he had perceived the smell of gas on the 
22nd. She reported the matter to the Gas Company on Christmas 
Eve, and men were sent who sealed-up the gas at the meter. 

Mr. T. Lawlor, a member of the Corporation, stated that he resided 
in No. 22 of Block H. When he returned home at midnight on the 
22nd of December his wife mentioned to him that there was a smell of 
gas, and told him to be careful. When he awoke next morning he bad 
a violent headache and a very sickening feeling. His wife had also 
pains in the head; and when she arose she vomited. The younger 
members of his family also suffered. He lowered the windows, and 
went out for a doctor, The escape of gas appeared to be opposite the 
door of his apartments, which were on the ground floor opposite Mrs. 
Westgate’s. He did not report the matter to the Gas Company. 

John Kelly, caretaker at the buildings, said that about 18 months ago 
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the water-main went wrong. The ground was then opened, and there 
were indications of subsidence. He first heard of the leakage of gas 
on the 24th of December. The excavation which the Jury had seen 
was caused by the Gas Company opening the pathway to find the leak- 
-. Before this opening was made the concrete was split in several 
places. 

Mr. W. F. Cotton, jun., the Chief Engineer of the Gas Company, 
stated that, as a result of a telephone message which reached him on 
the 24th of December, he visited the rooms occupied by the deceased. 
There was a light in the parlour, and no smell of gas. In the inner 
room the tap was turned off. The fittings there had no connection 
with the main at the back, which the Jury had seen. In Mrs. Whelan’s 
room there was a slight smell of gas; but the fittings were all right. 
He found the sewer-traps in proper order. Going back to the room of 
Mrs. Westgate’s block, he opened a press and at once detected a very 
strong smell of gas coming, he believed, from the broken main at the 
back of the buildings, which had, however, no connection with the 
fittings, and was 60 feet away. On further investigation, the ground 
being opened, it was found that there was a large subsidence away 
from the concrete. His opinion was that the gas travelled under the 
concrete, and, by some means which he could not suggest, made its 
way into the press. The cause of the breaking of the gas-main was the 
subsidence of the earth, caused by pumping in connection with the 
erection of other buildings. The Gas Company were bound to notify 
the Corporation if they were opening the ground to get to their mains; 


but there was no obligation on the Corporation to give similar notifi-: 


cation in relation to water-mains, 

Mr. JAMEs Brapy, for the next of kin, said the rooms in Iveagh Build- 
ings were merely “bandboxes;” and it was a wonder to him that people 
were not smothered in them without an escape of gas. 

The Jury returned a verdict to the effect that death was due to as- 
phyxiation by carbon monoxide, a constituent of coal gas. 

Great sympathy with the relatives of deceased was expressed by 
the Jury, and also by Messrs. Byrne and Stephens, on behalf respec- 
tively of the Gas Company and the Iveagh Trust. 


NOTIINGHAM’S INADEQUATE PUBLIC LIGHTING. 








Discussion in the Town Council. 


Dissatisfaction which has long been rife in Nottingham regarding the 
entirely inadequate character of its public lighting arrangements found 


expression in very drastic form at the meeting of the City Council on 
Monday last week. The matter had been brought prominently into 
notice at the recent municipal elections, and the debate in the Council 
led to a very pointed endorsement of what has been stated more than 
once of late in the “‘ JouRNAL ”—viz., that Nottingham has been fast at- 
taining the unenviable notoriety of being one of the worst-lighted towns 
in the Midlands. Indeed, the mover of the resolution, which gave rise 
to much caustic criticism, extended the range of comparison by taking 
within its purview the whole country ; so that, adopting a middle view, 
conditions may be said to have reached a fairly parlous level. Some 
improvements have been effected of late, notably by the introduction 
of high-pressure lamps in the main thoroughfare leading from the 
Midland Station towards the centre of the town; but of late years the 
great bulk of the city has been wofully neglected in the matter of up-to- 
date methods of illumination. 

The case presented on behalf of the Lighting Committee was that 
there was no want of readiness on their part to undertake necessary 
improvements, but that existing means are entirely inadequate for the 
purpose. In the policy which annually obtains of endeavouring to 
present estimates which will meet contemplated expenditure without 
having recourse to the necessity of increasing the district rate, the 
admittedly moderate financial demands of the Committee have often 
been ruthlessly slaughtered ; and here lies much of the explanation for 
the present indifferent lighting, with old-fashioned lamps and archaic 
fittings, which waste gas and supply little effective illumination. 

Apparently holding the view that it was hopeless to expect any real 
remedy under the existing system of administration, Mr. G. V. Hutton 
brought forward a proposal for the entire abolition of the Lighting 
Committee, of which Alderman J. P. Ford, the doyen of the Corpora- 
tion, is Chairman, and vesting its powers in the Gas Committee. He 
emphasized the absurdity of the present arrangement by the statement 
that if the Lighting Committee desired to put a new lamp in a certain 
place, the Gas Committee did everything except screw in the burner. 
The Committee, which consisted of fourteen members, and was sup- 
posed to meet twice a month, had practically nothing to do but to see 
to the cleaning of the lamps; and it would be far better, he thought, in 
the city’s interests that the whole of the duties should be relegated to 
the Gas Committee, who were responsible for the supply of the gas, 
and could see that it was used to the best advantage. 

_The resolution having been seconded by Mr. Gibson, the subsequent 
discussion, while indicating considerable disappointment in regard to 
the present unsatisfactory plans, did not disclose any immediate readi- 
hess to go to the length proposed ; and Mr. Hutton ultimately with- 
drew his motion. But the criticism was such as is not likely to prove 
devoid of practical result; a point enforced by Alderman A. Ball, the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, being that the shortest cut to pos- 
sible improvement lay in the larger adoption of high-pressure lamps. 
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ILKESTON GASHOLDER RECONSTRUCTION. 





Work in connection with the reconstruction of the Ilkeston gas- 
holder, which was partly demolished by the explosion that occurred 
just Over two years ago, has been completed, and the holder (rebuilt 
mainly from the old materials, but with a brick and puddle tank in 
place of the steel tank) is to be formally re-opened on the 22nd inst. 
The Mayor (Councillor J. A. Macdonald), who is a leading member of 
the Gas Committee, has invited all the members of the Corporation to 
assemble at the works on the occasion, and subsequently to participate 





in luncheon at the Town Hall. Already the process of filling the 
holder is in operation, thus relieving the anxiety which has been for 
some time experienced locally as to the small reserve supply. The 
site has been changed ; the re-installation having been effected at a 
more convenient point at the extreme end of the works. 

Complaints having been received by the Manager from the outlying 
district of Hallam Fields as to the short pressure of gas there, it was 
reported at the meeting of the Council on Tuesday last that the Gas 
Committee had decided to solicit the advice in the matter of Mr. 
Samuel Glover, of St. Helens, who has been several times called in by 
the Council—it being under his supervision that the gasholder has been 
re-installed. But objection to the course proposed was raised by Mr. 
W. Smith, who questioned the necessity of getting any such assistance. 
The Mayor explained that, as Mr. Glover would be upon the spot, it 
was thought to be a favourable opportunity for obtaining his advice. 
Alderman Moss did not see the necessity of employing a man of Mr. 
Glover’s standing, and argued that if more pressure was needed Mr. 
Holt, the Manager, could tell them what todo. Ifthe Little Hallam 
holders needed to be of greater capacity, they had also Mr. Hum- 
phrys, their late Engineer, to fall back upon for the purpose of con- 
sultation and advice. The Mayor promised that the Council should be 
consulted before anything was done. 


_— 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondents. 
Saiurday. 

The visit of the Eastern Scottish Juniors to Messrs. J. G. Stein and 
Co.’s Fire-Brick Works at Castlecary should be very interesting. 
Probably of all the materials used in gas-works there is none of which 
less is known and understood than the fire-bricks and retorts. If 
“profits are made in the retort-house,” as we have learnt since our 
childhood, then we must try and understand the details of each part of 
the retort-house. Nothing is of more importance than the use of the 
right bricks in the right place, and of fire-clay of the same nature as 
the bricks. No doubt all those who accept Messrs. Stein’s kind 
invitation and hospitality will come away with an improved knowledge 
of the care necessary in the making and use of fire-clay. The train 
leaves Edinburgh (Waverley) at 1.28 p.m., so as to take advantage of 
as much of the daylight as possible. 

Mr. George Morrison, the Convener of the Lighting Committee of 
the Macduff Town Council, made a report to the latter body on the ques- 
tion of adopting electric light in the burgh. In this, after referring to 
the many supposed benefits in regard to turning on the light, superiority 
of street lighting—and this’ when London is reverting to high-pressure 
gas—freedom from “irritating inconveniences” due to damaged man- 
tles [What about broken filaments? The modern low-voltage metallic 
filament lamps require very delicate handling, or they break very 
easily], he compared the cost with gas. It is to be wondered where he 
obtained the figures which he gave. Surely no electrician would now 
think of comparing the modern type of electric lamp with the out-of- 
date flat-flame gas-burner ; but when Mr. Morrison deliberately states 
that electricity at 4d. per unit is equal to gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet, he is saying what is very far from the facts. Allowing 
that 1 watt only is consumed by the electric lamp (1} units would 
be much nearer), we get 1000-candle hours for each unit, or for 4d. in 
the case of the electric lamp. Then for 1ooo-candle hours for gas, 
allowing 20 candles only per cubic foot, we shall require 50 cubic feet, 
which, at 4d. (the price of the electric lamp giving equal light), gives 
us a price of 80d., or 6s. 8d., per 1000 cubic feet for gas. So that elec- 
tricity at 4d. is equal to gas at 6s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, and not 
2s. 6d. as stated by Mr. Morrison. In the same way the 6d. per unit, 
which he says equals gas at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, can be shown 
to be really equal to gas at 10s. per 1000 cubic feet. The price he 
contends usually charged is 6d. per unit ; and this has to be compared 
with the 6s. 8d. per tooo cubic feet charged for gas in Macduff. The 
price seems high; but it must be remembered that Macduff is far from 
the coalfields, and the make of gas there is under 4 million cubic feet 
annually. Truly this seems a fine opening for an electric installation 
to lose money. Why have not the many electric firms started to put 
down a plant here long ago? They know well enough that it would 
not pay them ; but if they can get a corporation to purchase and lay 
down the plant, then it does not matter to the maker whether it pays 
or not. 

Insch is another place where electric light is being introduced by 
a Mr. John Souter, a carpenter, who has erected poles and overhead 
cables ; while the work of installing the electric plant and house fittings 
has been done by an Aberdeen firm of electricians. In this installa- 
tion, the dynamo is driven by a steam-engine, and a storage battery 
has been provided. The Gas Company at Insch only make 500,000 
cubic feet per annum, and the price is 12s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, while 
the number of inhabitants is 610—not a very large place to hold a gas 
company and an electric supply. 

A special meeting has just been held of the County Council of 
Lanark, to confirm the resolution come to at a special meeting of the 
Council on the 17th ult. to make application to the Secretary for 
Scotland, under the Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1889, 
for a Provisional Order or Private Bill, under the short title of 
“ Lanarkshire Gas Order, 1914.” 

It has been decided at Dumiries that the lamps, which in the past 
have been extinguished on moonlight nights, shall be lighted in the 
same way as on other nights. No doubt, as elsewhere, the people of 
Dumfries are realizing that the moon is not to be depended upon as a 
means of street lighting. The Gas Committee have placed an order 
for a ‘‘ runway ” crane with Messrs. Herbert Morris, Limited, Lough- 
borough, and decided to obtain a duplicate electric motor for the 
charging machine at the gas-works. This was decided on owing to 


the breakdown of the.one at present in use. The Manager is to get 
estimates for a spare one. 

The Glasgow Gas Committee are to be commended for their recom- 
mendation to renew the subscription to the British Commercial Gas 
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Association. The subscription is a very small matter, and one which 
will be quickly returned to any gas department ; being only 2s. 6d. per 
million cubic feet of gas made. They also recommend payment of 
£262 10s. ; being the amount guaranteed by the Corporation in con- 
nection with the National Gas Exhibition. While this exhibition has 
been a financial loss as far as the immediate takings at the turnstiles 
are concerned, it should not be long before the beneficial result are 
fully realized. The Gas Committee recommend that the salaries of 
various heads of departments shall be fixed at a minimum or starting 
figure, and shall rise to a fixed maximum. The general manager and 
engineer will start at £800 and rise to £1000, with free house, coal, and 
gas. The commercial superintendent of the sales and distribution 
department commences with £500, and goes up to {600 by annual 
increments of £50. Works managers are‘to have £350 at first, anda 
maximum of {500, by rises of £30. The treasurer begins with £350, 
and goes to {600 by £50 increases, and other officers, such as the two 
chief accountants and two chief surveyors, are duly provided for. 

It is said that contracts for coal are being made at reduced rates, 
and it is expected that the price will generally fall in the near future. 
This is good news for those undertakings which have continued former 
prices for gas, in the hope that the very high prices for coal were only 
temporary. A number of works will show, if not a deficit, a very low 
profit this year owing to the price of coal; and, unless great care has 
been exercised to get every cubic foot of gas out of the coal, there will 
be at least 2}d. per 1000 cubic feet to be added to the cost. At one 
works, however, the increased make per ton, obtained through con- 
stant care and attention, has, with the higher price for residuals, 
brought out the price per 1000 cubic feet less residuals to, within a 
fraction of a penny, the same as last year. 

A meeting of the Forfar Town Council was held at the gas-works on 
Thursday for the purpose of considering the report of the Gas Manager 
on a scheme of extension of the manufacturing plant. In his report, 
the Manager outlined what he considered the chief needs of the works ; 
and after the members had inspected the establishment, and had 
brought under their personal notice its various defects, they had a 
private meeting, at which the whole of the Manager’s scheme was fully 
discussed. The main proposal by Mr. Harper was the introduction of 
new carbonizing plant. The old retorts were now considerably over- 
loaded, and he proposed that they be replaced by vertical retorts, to 
instal which would cost between {5000 and £6000. This suggestion 
came in for some adverse criticism, and strong divergence of opinion 
was manifested with regard to it. Ultimately, consideration was de- 
ferred for one month, and the Convener (Mr. Lamb) and Mr. Jamieson 
were appointed as a deputation to visit other gas-works in Scotland 
where vertical retorts were in operation, for the purpose of inspecting 
and reporting upon the system as applicable to Forfar. The other 
proposals had amore sympathetic reception. The Managercomplained 
of the inadequacy of the exhausters, and recommended the provision 
of a gas-driven exhauster at a cost of £130. This was agreed to, as 
was also his proposal to instal a new tar-washer and scrubber at an 
estimated cost of £400. To provide a more efficient supply of gas for 
the Glamis Road and Dundee Road district, various extensions of the 
mains and service pipes were suggested. In the course of discussion, 
he modified his proposals to some extent ; and the Council agreed to 
carry out certain improvements at a probable cost of £180. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


The market for tar products during the past week has continued 
quiet, but the tone is brighter than it has been lately; the feeling 
being that prices are about to take a turn for the better after the recent 
depression. 

Benzol and toluol are unchanged, and all available supplies are re- 
quired for home trade. Solvent naphtha go-160 is worth 11d. net and 
naked. The position of ordinary London creosote is extremely good, 
and supplies are rather scarce. The value is 32d. to 37d. net, in bulk, 
free alongside export steamer. There is more inquiry for pitch, and 
the price is 41s. to 41s. 6d. net per ton. Pyridine and anthracene are 
in good demand at last figures. Users of sixties crude carbolic acid 
are wishful to enter into contracts for delivery over the whole of 1914 ; 
but makers will not entertain forward business at anything like present 
quotations, which are sellers 1s. 2d. with buyers at 1s. 1d. net, casks 
free. 

There are numerous inquiries for sulphate of ammonia, and the total 
exports for the year 1913 have proved very satisfactory; they being 
about 37,800 tons more than the quantity shipped during the previous 
year. Business is reported at {12 7s. 6d. to £12 Ios. per ton net, and 
naked at makers’ works, 





Tar and Tar Products in the Provinces. 

The average values during the week were : Tar, 27s. to 31s. Pitch, 
east coast, 38s. 6d. to 39s. 6d.; west coast, Manchester, 38s. 6d. to 
39s. 6d. ; Liverpool, 39s. to gos. ; Clyde, 38s. 6d. to 39s. 6d. Benzol, 
go per cent., naked, North, 114d. to 1s. ; 50-90 per cent., naked, North, 
11d. Toluol, naked, North, 103d. to 11d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, 
North, 5d. to 54d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 93d. to ofd. f.o.b. 
Heavy naphtha, naked, North, 9d. to 94d. f.o.b. Creosote, in bulk, 
North, 3d. to 34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 33d. to 34d. Carbolic acid, 
casks included, 60 per cent., prompt, east and west coasts, 1s. 1d. to 
1s. 14d. Naphthalene, £4 10s. to £10; salts, 55s. to 60s., bags 
included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 14d. to 13d. per unit; “B”’ 
quality, nominally 3d. per unit, packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Prices in the Provinces. 
LIVERPOOL, Ja. 10. 
During the past week the lack of strength in the situation of this 
article has become more accentuated, and prices have declined rapidly 
at all points. There has been a fair demand for export; but it is 
rather too early as yet for home consumption to make itself felt, and 





the production has been ample to meet all requirements. The closing 
quotations are £12 8s. od. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £12 10s. per ton f.o.b. 
Liverpool, and £12 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Leith. The weakness in the 
near position has had the effect of modifying the views of makers for 
forward delivery, and it is reported that £12 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
good port has been accepted by some producers for January-June 
shipment in equal monthly quantities. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This market continues inanimate, but spot quotations have not been 
reduced below tos. 6d. and ros. 9d. per cwt. for ordinary and refined 
quality respectively. 


From another source it is reported that there has been a decided 
drop in the value of sulphate of ammonia during the past week, and 
orders have been taken at lower prices for delivery up to June next. 
While manufacturers on this side have been failing to recognize the 
fall, the Continent has been accepting nearly all the orders. To-day's 
values are put at Hull, {12 12s. 6d. to £12 15s.; Leith, £12 15s. to 
£12 16s. 3d.; Liverpool, £12 15s. ; Middlesbrough, {12 12s. 6d. 


—_— 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





Northern Coal Trade. 


There is still some difficulty in getting early delivery of coal; but 
the production is now about normal, and the tonnage sent from the 
ports is about an average. Buyers forward hold off for concessions ; 
and in steam coal, best Northumbrians are from 14s. 14d. to 14s. 3d, 
per ton f.o.b., second-class steams are 13s. to 13s. 3d. per ton, and steam 
smalls are quiet at 6s. to 7s 9d. per ton f.o.b. Work at the collieries 
is now more regular. In the gas coal trade, the consumption is still 
full; but the prices are a little easier at 14s. 9d. per ton t.o.b. for best 
Durhams. Second-class gas coals are from 12s. 1od. per ton to 
13s. gd. per ton f.o.b. “Wear specials” are now about 15s. 3d. to 
15s. €d. per ton, with a fair demand; but the prices are easier for 
contracts of some duration. Offers for the coal for the gas supply of 
Stockholm are now under consideration ; but it is probable that the 
decision will not be made for some days yet. It is expected that the 
contract will be placed with Durham collieries, which usually take 
the order; but the price is only conjectured as yet. Other contracts 
for Scandinavian towns are in the market ; but they are generally for 
comparatively small quantities to that for the Swedish capital. Coke 
is steady. Gas coke is irregular both in demand and price. Some of 
the producers of gas coke have large stocks; but at seaports exports 
to the Continent have been good. From 14s. 3d. to 15s. 3d. per ton 
f.o.b. are prices for good makes ; but there is variation in the values. 





New York Water Supply.—According to the New York correspon- 
dent of “‘ The Times,” the Catskill aqueduct of the New York Water- 
Works was partially completed last Saturday, and is now open from 
the Ashokan reservoir in the Catskill Mountains near Kingston to Flat- 
bush in New York City. In a year from now 500 million gallons of 
water will flow through it daily. The work has been described as a 
more difficult engineering feat than that of constructing the Panama 
Canal. 


Gas Poisoning Fatality in Manchester.—On the night of the 4th 
inst., a man named Barr, residing in Rosamond Place, Charlton-upon- 
Medlock, on returning home found his wife and three children over- 
come by gas; and one of the children succumbed at the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary. The chandelier in the sleeping-room was old and 
defective, and it was found to have slipped down and allowed the gas 
to escape at the top. There had been a quarrel between the man and 
his wife, and at the inquest there was some suggestion of foul play on 
the part of the mother. In the result, the Jury expressed the opinion 
that she should be put upon her trial for murder. 


Central Suspension Gas Lighting at Rochester.—We learn from a 
local paper that considerable interest is being shown in the experiment 
in lighting by central suspension lamps which the Rochester, Chat- 
ham, and Gillingham Gas Company are undertaking in High Street, 
Rochester. The Kent Electric Power Company did something similar 
recently ; and thereupon Mr. C. Valon Bennett, the Gas Company’s 
Engineer, sent a letter to the Corporation, asking whether the Com- 
pany might show the Council what could be done with gas. Permission 
was given, and now thereare to beseen at night four 1200-candle Sugg- 
Littleton lamps, each containing twelve small inverted incandescent 
burners, which light up the thoroughfare in a remarkably successful 
manner. The lamps are so placed that they can be made to traverse 
along the supporting cable and descend to the ground ; and in this way 
no traffic is impeded by telescopic ladders when the lamps _require any 
attention. 


Gas and Electricity at Torpoint.—A meeting of the ratepayers of 
Torpoint was held on Friday evening to discuss the question of the 
lighting of the town. Mr. J. H. Wiltshire, the Deputy-Chairman of the 
Urban District Council, presided, and explained that the meeting 
had been called in response to a requisition by ratepayers who were 
opposed to the electric lighting contract into which the Council pro- 
posed to enter. Several members of the Council addressed the meet- 
ing, some in favour of the continuance of gas lighting, and others 
supporting the proposal to hand over the lighting of the streets to 
an electricity company when it is formed. Advocates of gas lighting 
criticized the action of the Council in accepting the offer of a com- 
pany who are not yet prepared to enter into a contract, and also 
condemned ‘the course which was taken in reference to testing the 
illuminating power of the gas. No resolution was submitted ; it 
being stated that the meeting was called simply for the purpose of 
affording information to the ratepayers. The announcement that no 
motion would be accepted caused considerable feeling, and the meet- 
ing broke up in disorder. 
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Ellesmere Port Gas Scheme. 


A meeting of the Ellesmere Port (Cheshire) ratepayers has given 
approval to the District Council proceeding with the Gas Bill they have 
deposited for next session, The Chairman of the Gas Committee 
(Mr. J. Burrows) stated that the financial obligations were as follows: 
Purchase of land and easements, £1325 ; erection of gas-works, 
£16,350 (for a plant capable of producing 50 million cubic feet of gas 
per annum) ; new mains and extensions, £1500; new meters, {6500— 
the whole amounting to £25,675, exclusive of money to be paid to the 
Shropshire Union, which would not be required to be taken up at 
once. Mr. Isaac Carr, the Consulting Engineer to the West Cheshire 
Water Company, said his Company very strongly objected to some of 
the clauses of the Bill. They had statutory powers to supply certain 
areas in Overpool, and they viewed with very great apprehension any 
proposal to interfere with their rights. He was also present in the in- 
terests of a neighbouring gas company who had secured the right to 
supply Overpool with gas, and now that the place was part of Elles- 
mere Port, the Council came along and said they were going to take 
away from the Company the right Parliament had given them. 





A Curious Hoax.—According to a story in the “ Daily Mail” last 
Thursday, the occupants of a number of banks, shops, clubs, and 
other institutions, in Whitehall and the vicinity, were the victims of 
a hoax played upon them by a respectable looking man who called on 
Wednesday and represented that he had come from the Electric Light 
Company to inform them that between three and six o’clock the light, 
much to their regret, would not be available. Consumers need not, 
he is reported to have said in some cases, be put out or alarmed, as 
the Company would “send round lamps with batteries in the course 
of the afternoon.” Where this assurance was not given, there was a 
rush for lamps and candles, which turned out to be useless. 


Price of Gas in Belfast.—Presiding at a meeting of the Manage- 
ment Board of the Belfast and Ulster Licensed Vintners’ Association, 
Mr. Henry M‘Kenna, the President, said the price charged for gas in 
Belfast was unjustified in view of the enormous profits coming from 
the gas undertaking. The last financial year showed a turnover of 
£302,000 and a trading profit of £83,816, or 27 per cent. ; and after 
paying interest and sinking fund there remained £58,500. It was, in 
his opinion, bad management to take these enormous sums out of the 
pockets of gas consumers in order that the Finance Committee might 
pass a presentable budget. The majority of the consumers were 
working-class people, who obtained no relief of rates from the profits, 
and they were paying too much for their gas. The Association had 
previously made representations to the Gas Committee, but without in- 
ducing them to act fairly ; and he thought ratepayers at the pending 
municipal elections should press the matter on the various candidates. 
He urged the Board to take any steps they could to bring about a 
change in the Gas Committee’s method of handling their finances. 
Mr. M‘Kenna's views met with the approval of the Board. 





Rochdale Gas-Workers’ Wages.—Last Wednesday the Rochdale . 
Gas Committee had before them an application by the Gas-Workers’ 
Union for advances of wages for a number of men engaged at the 
gas-works. The question had been considered by the Works Sub- 
Committee, who brought forward their recommendations. Certain 
advances were made; but in other cases (including the stokers) the 
Committee could not see their way to accede to the requests made. 
As to an application for a week’s holiday with pay each year, the Com- 
mittee felt in view of a resolution on the subject passed by the Council 
some years ago that they could not now re-open the question. 

Gas and the Mantle.—At the Assembly Rooms, last Thursday 
evening, Mr. Norton H. Humphrys delivered one of his series of 
technical lectures to a large attendance of employees of the Salisbury 
Gas Company ; the subject being “‘ Incandescent Gas Lighting and the 
Manufacture of the Mantle.” The lecture was illustrated by experi- 
ments and lantern views of the various departments of the Volker 
mantle factory at Wandsworth. Mr. Humphrys commenced by trac- 
ing the principal physical laws concerned in the luminosity of flames, 
and then proceeded to give an account of the development of the 
mantle industry. The lecturer was heartily thanked, on the proposi- 
tion of the Chairman, Mr. George Fullford. 


Gas at a Dublin “ Civic Exhibition.” —Her Excellency the Countess 
of Aberdeen, addressing a conference called at Dublin by the Housing 
and Town-Planning Association, announced that it had been decided 
to organize a “ Civic Exhibition,” and that permission had been given 
by the Board of Works to use the old Linen Hall Barracks for the 
purpose. The exhibition would be held during the summer and 
autumn, and the co-operation of various bodies and companies was 
being sought. She expressed a hope that, among others, the Alliance 
and Dublin Gas Company would assist, by illustrating the advantages 
of gaslight in connection with housing and civic life generally. 
Alderman W. F. Cotton, M.P., D.L., the Chairman of the Company, 
is among those who have been invited to become Vice- Presidents of 
the proposed exhibition. 


Reduction in the Water-Rate at Maidenhead.—An unexpected 
New Year’s gift was received by all consumers in the district of 
the Maidenhead Water Company, who supply the entire borough and 
a considerable outlying area. Each ratepayer’s demand-note con- 
tained an intimation of a rebate of 25 per cent. for the past half year. 
The Company had already abolished certain charges, such as for a 
second bath and other extras, as well as providing the Corporation and 
Guardians with practically a free supply, thereby relieving the local 
rates. The latest reduction came as a great surprise; and gave much 
satisfaction, The normal water-rate is 1s. in the pound on the rate- 
able value of each property. The rebate is a striking sequel to a vote 
of the ratepayers taken three weeks ago as to whether the Corporation 
should purchase the water undertaking for £84,000, for which sanction 
was to be sought next session. The voting showed a majority of 3 tor 
against purchase ; and the Bill has accordingly been dropped. The 
Company are paying their maximum dividend. 
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Long v. Short Radiants. 


The fuel in our “D.S.O.” fires extends from the 
burner to the canopy. 


effective radiating area and gives a greater efficiency 
than the shorter type. 


The fact that it is necessary to place extra pieces ot 
fuel across the tops of the upright short fuel is an 
admission that the latter by itself does not give the 
maximum efficiency. 


These extra pieces of fuel add to the maintenance 


The “ D.S.O.” fuel, besides being the most efficient, 
is therefore also the most economical. 


R. & A. MAIN, LIMITED. 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W.; 136, Renfield Street, 

GLASGOW; 56, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM; 83, Old Market Street, BRISTOL; 13 Whitworth Street 

West, MANCHESTER; 97, Millfield, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; 
Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


This type of fuel has a larger 
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Northwich Water Scheme.—A town’s meeting held at Northwich 
last Thursday approved of the promotion by the Urban District Council 
of a Bill empowering the Council to carry out, at a cost not exceeding 
£20,000, a supplementary water supply for the town, in addition to 
providing for pumping water on a site at Delamere, and constructing a 
reservoir to contain 14 million gallons. 


Scunthorpe Gas Supply.—Few districts in England have witnessed 
more rapid developments in recent years than Scunthorpe and Frod- 
ingham, which, with their great mineral wealth, have attracted hosts 
of workers, transforming once comparatively small parishes into im- 
portant townships. It is now being sought by the Scunthorpe District 
Council to include the urban districts of Brumby and Frodingham 
within the limits of its gas supply, and to acquire from Lord St. Oswald 
a considerable area of ground to be used in connection with the manu- 
facture of gas and the treatment:of residuals. 


The Hayfield Gas Undertakiag.—On Monday of last week, the 
Hayfield Rural District Council had before them the proposed Order 
of the Board of Trade conferring certain powers on the Hayfield Gas 
Company. It was stated that it was proposed to increase the capital 
from £5000 to £15,000; the interest on the founders’ shares being 10 
per cent. and on additional capital 7 percent. It is intended to enlarge 
the works, purchase lands and buildings, and lay several miles of 
additional mains. Power isreserved for the Local Authority to acquire 
the undertaking should Hayfield become an urban district. 


The Stockport Strike.—Referring to the minutes of the Gas 
Committee, at the monthly meeting of the Stockport Town Council, 
Alderman Hopkins asked the Chairman of the Gas Committee if any- 
thing had been done to carry out the terms of agreement which were 
made with the workmen on the settlement of the late strike. About 
eight or nine weeks, he said, had elapsed since the settlement ; and the 
agreement was not only with regard to wages, but also working con- 
ditions. He thought it would be a serious matter if, by a policy of 
delay, they precipitated a state of affairs such as they had in October. 
Alderman Fernley (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) replied that 
the matter was not completed. They were waiting for names from the 
workmen, and could not proceed until they had received them. 


Compressed Air in Tunnelling.—At the meeting of the Metro- 
politan Water Board last Friday, considerable discussion took place 
on the recommendation of the Works and Stores Committee for an 
estimate of £7090, in addition to the £32,000 authorized by the Board, 
for the construction of a tunnel under the Thames between Twicken- 
ham and Richmond. The question centred round the use of com- 
pressed air for the tunnelling operations A number of firms had sent 
in tenders for the contract both with and without compressed air, and 
the Committee recommended the Board to give the contract to a firm 
using compressed air, whose price was the third highest on the list. 
It was urged that compressed air was not necessary, and that the con- 
tract should be placed with the lowest tenderer ; but the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee was carried. 





The Recent Banbridge Gas-Works Fatality —The Town Clerk of 
Banbridge has received communications from the Secretary of the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Trust and the Secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Life from Fire, acknowledging the receipt of letters giving 
particulars of the rescue by Hugh Adamson, a gas-works employee, of 
Mr. G. A. Mearns, the late Manager of the Banbridge Gas-Works, in 
connection with the explosion at the works, and stating that the matter 
will receive due attention. It will be remembered that Adamson acted 
with great heroism on the occasion, but that Mr. Mearns died from the 
severe injuries he sustained. 


The Recent Water Famine in Montreal.—Telegraphing on the 
3rd inst., a Toronto correspondent of ‘The Times” said: ‘‘ The break 
in the conduit at the Montreal Water-Works has been repaired ; but 
it is admitted by the civic authorities that the repairs are only tem- 
porary, and a further breakdown is apprehended. Apart from the 
loss from fires, the expenditure rendered necessary for the emergency 
system of water distribution, and the payments to the Montreal Water 
and Power Company for supply during the crisis, there will be claims 
of various kinds from property owners, probably to the amount of 
£200,000. Losses from fires which could have been controlled with 
an adequate water supply reach between £100,000 and £150,000.” 

Reduction in Price at Bilston.—It was announced by the Chair- 
man (Mr. Harold Holcroft) at the annual meeting of the Bilston Gas 
Company, that the Directors had decided to reduce the price of gas, in 
spite of the fact that high prices still ruled forcoal. He added that there 
had been an increase of 12 per cent. in the sales during the past year; 
and this might necessitate an increase in the plant, with a further issue 
of capital. The shareholders agreed to the proposed reduction—from 
2s. 11d. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet for ordinary consumers, and 
from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 6d. for consumers of over 100,000 cubic feet per 
quarter. Dividends for the half year were declared of 5s. 6d. per 
share on the “A” shares, and 4s. per share on the “B” shares— 
making, with the interim dividends, 11s. and 8s. per share respectively 
for the year, and leaving a balance in hand of £9954. 

A New Water-Main for Cardiff.—The Cardiff Water Committee 
have adopted a report by the Engineer (Mr. C. H. Priestley) on the 
necessity for laying new trunk mains from the Llanishen or Lisvane 
reservoirs to the Heath filter-beds and the city. He estimated the cost 
of the work at £48,380, and said it was 27 years since the large trunk 
main was laid from Llanishen to the city. In this period the con- 
sumption of water had practically doubled. Mr. Priestley said he had 
up to now delayed recommending the Committee to proceed imme- 
diately with such a scheme, owing to the heavy expenditure on other 
parts of the undertaking ; but he now felt it could not be postponed 
much longer without running a grave risk of a short supply and want 
of pressure in the summer months, when water was most needed. 
One member remarked that the cost of the work would have to be 
placed on the rates, or the charges would have to be raised; and it 
was agreed that Mr. Priestley should prepare a report on the present 
charges. 
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Gas Explosion at St. John’s Wood.—A gas explosion partly wrecked 
a house in Langford Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W., last Friday morn- 
ing, and as a result the occupant, an old woman named Mrs. Keeson, 
lies in St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, in a serious condition. Prac- 
tically all the back wall of the house was blown out, and a greenhouse 
standing against it was shattered to pieces. The front door also was 
blownout. The explosion is supposed to have been caused by a leakage 
of gas from an old-fashioned telescopic chandelier. 


Coal for Tokio Gas-Works.—In view of the fact that the price 
of coal in Japan is steadily rising, the “‘ Iron and Coal Trades Review ” 
says the Tokio Gas Company, in order to provide against further in- 
creases, have entered into a contract with the Ishikari Coal Company, 
of Ishikari, in the Hokkaido, for the supply of 2,000,000 tons of coal 
at a very low price. The same Company have still 1,850,000 tons to 
deliver under an old contract. The Gas Company have also entered 
into contracts with two other Japanese colliery companies; so that it 
is now assured of 4,000,000 tons of coal during the next ten years. 


Dublin Gas Company’s Electric Lighting Bill—Mr. H. C. S. 
Torney, of Kingstown, and Mr. T. Murphy, an urban district coun- 
cillor, of Blackrock, have written to the Dublin papers to protest 
against the Alliance and Dublin Gas Company’s Bill to enable them 
to supply electricity to the townships, and urging the ratepayers to 
vote at the pending election against candidates who do not pledge 
themselves against, as Mr. Torney puts it, “the granting of this 
second monopoly to the Gas Company.” Mr. Murphy holds that the 
new Urban District Council at Kingstown, to be elected on 15th inst., 
will not be bound by any preliminary agreement entered into by the 
old Council. As a result of the letter of Messrs. Torney and Murphy, 
a meeting was held in Kingstown last Thursday, at which a Ratepayers’ 
Protection Association was formed for the Kingstown and Blackrock 
townships, “‘ with a view to preventing such an injustice to the rate- 
payers as the creation of a monopoly of the lighting would entail.” It 
was resolved to take steps to ascertain the views of all municipal can- 
didates, and to place them before the electors. 





The Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Company have recently placed an 
order with Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, 
for a steel-framed and brick-lined retort-house, 64 feet span and 120 
feet long, with steel roof, also for a retort-bench consisting of eight 
through beds of eight retorts in two vertical tiers of four, with Brook’s 
patent tubular regenerator furnaces, and all mountings and fittings, 
retort-house governor, steel foul main, stage floors, four-roll coal and 
cannel breaker, bucket elevator and push-plate conveyor, and coal- 
storage hoppers, together with a power-house and the necessary gene- 
rating plant. A further order has been placed with the firm fora 
Dempster-Toogood patent combined stoking machine. The work is to 
be carried out under the supervision of the Manager, Mr. E. Lister. 





The Dorchester Gas and Gas-Fittings Companies have just opened 
a new show-room in Cornhill, Dorchester. The position is one of the 
best and most central for business purposes in the town. Theshop has 
a frontage of 16 feet anda depth of 38 feet, affording ample accommoda- 
tion both for office work and for the effective display of gas-fires, gas- 
cookers, and a wide range of improved lamps and lighting fittings. 
The interior, as planned by the Manager (Mr. Frank Osmond), has 
been beautifully refitted and decorated after the Adam style. At the 
rear of the show-room is a commodious office. 


The Rothbury Hillside Water Supply Company, Limited, has 
been registered with a capital of £2000, in {1 shares, to adopt an 
agreement for the acquisition of the business carried on by W. B. Reid, 
J. P. Ridley, W. Turnbull, Margaret A. Cummings, and T. Stewart, 
in providing a water supply for the residents on Rothbury Hillside, 
Rothbury, and the vendors’ rights and privileges under a lease with 
the Duke of Northumberland and Earl Percy; and to carry on the 
supply of pure water to the houses of W. B. Reed, W. Turnbull, and 
T. Stewart, and to certain fields marked in the lease, and to New 
Cloud House, and such other houses erected on land adjoining be- 
longing to the Duke. Any surplus water is to be used in the supply of 
any other houses or fields in the parish of Rothbury at a higher level 
than can be supplied by the Rothbury town water supply. 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


29,486.—BERKELEY, T. D., “‘Gas-compressor.” Dec. 22. 

29,487.—Swirt, S., “Combination of radiators with gas-stoves.” 
Dec. 22. 

29,505.—BarENE, O. E., ‘Coal-conveyors.” Dec. 22. 

29,624.—VIGNON, L., ‘ Production of gas.” Dec. 23. 

29,669.—PaLMeER, J. L., “ High-pressure gas-generators.” A com- 
munication from M. E. Shearer. Dec. 23. 

29,795.—PEEBLES, W. C., “‘ Automatic gas lighting.” Dec. 27. 

29,797-—Hutcuinson, T. C. & A., and Bury, E., “ Burning coke- 
oven gas in furnaces, &c.” Dec. 27. 

29,892.—JUNKERS, H., ‘‘ Water-heaters.” Dec. 29. 

29 914.—Roae_rs, A., “‘Gas-meter.” Dec. 29. 

29,943-—TOOKEY, S. W., ‘ Wall-plug for gas-ways.” Dec. 30. 

29,969.—GrovusE, L. C., ‘Hardening mantles.” Dec. 30. 

30,012.—Marks, R. G., and Francis Heim, Ltp., “Stoves.” 
Dec. 31. 

30,041.—Davis, F. G., “Supporting mantles.” Dec. 31. 

29.—Fapsry, R., “ Purifying gas.” Jan. 1. 

33.-—AuSsTIN, S., “ Woven tapes for purifier covers, &c.” Jan. 1. 

34.— Homes, W. W., and Connor, W. J., “‘Gas-heater.” Jan. 1, 

132.—PEREIRA, A. S., ‘ Fluid cocks.” Jan. 2. 

138.—NortTH, R. B., “ Pressure-gauges.”. Jan. 2. 

165.—Horstmann, E. H., G. O, H., A., & S. A., and Epaar, 
W. T., “Gas-controllers.” Jan. 3. 











The “CANNON” Prepayment 
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With Patented Radius Price Changer. 





OPINION MERELY, BUT FACT. 





POINT No. 5. 
The “CANNON” METERS 


have a reputation for:— 


ACCURACY, 
RELIABILITY, 
WORKMANSHIP. 














CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES, LIMITED, 


DEEPFIELDS, near BILSTON, Staffs. 
London Office and Show-Rooms: 18, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Australasian Agente: MOLDEN & BUDDEN PTY., Ltd., 364A, Little Collins Street, MELBOURNE, Vic., and at SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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The works and business of the Bishop’s Waltham Water Company 
have been acquired and taken over by the South Hants Water Com- 
pany, by whom the purchase has been made on mutual terms. 

Messrs. Biggs, Wall, and Co. have secured an order for one of 
their circular self-discharging sulphate of ammonia saturators for the 
Worthing Gas Company, and a complete sulphate of ammonia plant, 
with solid-plate saturator, for the Taunton Gas-Works. The saturators 
will be fitted with Williams and Fenner’s patent outside cracker pipes. 





Ignited by the bye-pass light of an incandescent burner an accu- 
mulation of gas in St. Michael’s Theological College, near Cardiff, 
exploded on Saturday, causing damage estimated at £700. 

Messrs. Samuel Cutler and Sons, Limited, have again sent out a 
choicely produced blotting pad, with provision at the top for noting 
appointments. On the underside of the cover of the “ appointments ” 
diary, there is a quantity of very useful technical data and conversion 
factors. 








GAS COMPANIES IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The Stock Exchange has had a fairly quiet week, devoid of move- 
ments of any magnitude, though one or two factors of some moment 
came to the front. The reduction on Thursday of the Bank rate to 44 
per cent. gave an agreeable lift to some of the gilt-edged division, and 
stimulated a demand for the secured issues of choice undertakings ; 
but Consols, in obedience to other agencies, did not participate to the 
full. In fact, they closed on Saturday unchanged from the final price 
of the week before. The chief adverse factor was the South African 
trouble, the possibilities of which gave rise to an amount of uneasiness. 
The opening on Monday was very quiet, and the tendency for the 
most part was towards lower prices, thougk there was no pronounced 
fall. Government issues and other gilt-edged articles showed weak- 
ness, and Consols fell }. Rails met with but moderate support, and 
Transatlantics were lower. On Tuesday, there was some little speed- 
ing-up of business, and the tone was better. Consols were unchanged ; 
but Rails were stronger, with higher prices all round. Transatlantics 
were in better vein ; and Foreign were firmer. Things fell quiet again 
on Wednesday, and the tone was pretty fair, taking markets in 
general. Gilt-edged were firm on a forecast of Bank rate reduction, 
and Consols recovered 4. Rails had their rises and falls, and Trans- 
atlantics were irregular. On Thursday, the actual reduction gave the 
gilt-edged division a lift, though Consols only moved up 3. But it helped 
Rails to avoid more than a slight fall ; and Transatlantics were fairly sup- 
ported. Friday was afair day. Government issues were in good case ; 
being well supportedby buyers. Rails showed better prices in resp onse 





OFFICIAL QUOTATIONS AT THE CLOSE OF THE WEEK. 
Bank Rate (fixed January 8), 44 per cent. Last year, 5 per cent. 





to a good demand ; but other departments showed some weak spots. 
Saturday was calm and quiet, and movements for the most part were 
few and slight. Consols closed without further change, and Rails 
were steady ; but South African news depressed Kaffir lines. In the 
Money Market, there was an abundant supply ateasy rates. The 5 per 
cent. Bank rate was lowered to 44—having lasted three months. Busi- 
ness in the Gas Market was more lively, and developed something 
approaching an average degree of activity. Everything was on a dead- 
level of steadiness. There were only one or two changes in quotation, 
and they were of the slightest. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the 
ordinary was moderately dealt in at the old figures; transactions being 
within the limits of tort and 102}. In the secured issues, the maxi- 
mum realized from 75 to 763, the preference from 94} to 954, and the 
debenture 724 and 73. South Metropolitan was unchanged at 109 
to 110}. In Commercials, the 4 per cent. fetched 1064 and 107%, and 
the 3} per cent. 1024. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, 
Bournemouth preference was done at 13 and 134, British at 45, Brent- 
ford old at 265 and 266, South Suburban at 115 and 116, Tottenham 
debenture at 89 and 894, and Wandsworth “C” at 113. On the local 
Exchanges, Liverpool “‘B” marked 146, Newcastle 994, and Sheffield 
“B” 2213. In the Continental companies, Imperial was done at 169 
to 171, Union preference at 120, European at 174 and 173, and Tuscan 
debenture at 954 and 96. Among the undertakings of the remoter 
world, Bombay changed hands at 6, Hong Kong at 17 and 171, Monte 
Video at 113, Primitiva at 53 to 53%, ditto preference at 43 to 47, San 
Paulo preference at 11, and ditto debenture at 47%. 


Consols, 713—71%. Previous week, 71§—714. 
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Prices marked * are ‘Ex Div.” 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 

Cuemist (Bye-Products Works), Simon-Carvés, 540 
G.P.O., Manchester. 

CHEMIST AND Works AssIsTANT. No. 5830. 
Workine Manacer. J. M. Butler, Blakeney. 
Workine Manacer. Tetbury Gas Company. 
AssIsTANT OUTDOOR SUPERINTENDENT. No. 6830. 
Foreman(Public Lighting). Blackpool Corporation. 
Works Foreman. Pontardawe .as-Works. 
REPRESENTATIVE. Carron Company. 
Draventsman. W. C. Holmes and Co., Hudders- 


| Meetings. 


Three o’clock. 


TENDERS FOR 


ToTTENHAM District Licut, HEAT, AND Power! 
Company, 639, High Road, Tottenham. Feb. 7.| Coal. 


CopENHAGEN LIGHTING DEPARTMENT. Tenders by 
| Jan. 7. 
| 


Sales of Stocks and Shares. 


aid East GrinsTEAD Gas AND WaTER Company. London | 
eld. 


Mart. Feb. 3. 
ALEX. WRIGHT AND Co. 


Plants, &c. (Second Hand), for Sale. 
SutpHaATr Prant. Bideford Gas Company. 


BiowinG Piant. Scarborough Gas-Works. Mart. Jan. 20. 


No. 5831. 
SouTHEND WaTER Company. London Mart. Jan. 20. | 
TENDRING HUNDRED WaTER Company. London 


| Tar and Liquor. 


STAINES AND EGHAM Gas Company. Tenders by 
Jan. 20. 





= apa 





